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The President's Message 


The month of August is 
not a very good time to do 
much thinking about our 
plans and program for the 
year. In fact, a little later 
is always a better time. 

We all know what the li- 
brary situation is in the 
state and we know that it 
is imperative to improve the 
situation. We must extend 
library service throughout 
the state not only because 
we feel that library service 
is necessary for the popu- 

lation, but also for our own self-preservation. Although 
we inthe public libraries may not actually find ourselves 
out of jobs, we will be under the handicap of holding 
positions in institutions which, according to the majority 
of people, are nice to have but not actually indispen- 
sible. 

[ suppose that since the library association was 
founded one of the chief concerns has been the ex- 
tension and improvement of our service. I think a great 
deal has been done in the past several years in laying 
the groundwork — in setting up machinery to make pos- 
sible the extension of library service throughout the 
state. But we failed to get the machinery in motion, at 
least to an adequate extent. And I know the inertia 
which we will have to overcome on the county level is 

at. 
‘; was made more aware of the immensity of the prob- 
lem which the libraries will face in the next few years 


Community Leaders Attend 
Library Service Sessions 
At State Wide PTA Meet 


Sponsored by the General Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
Florida and under the leadership of 
Mrs. Nathan S. Rubin, of Pensacola, 
more than fifty PTA leaders from 
widespread areas of the state attend- 
ed two lectures on community li- 
gary service on June 9-10. 


Improved service in both school 
and public libraries was discussed, 
with those in attendance full of 
questions as to methods. Mrs. Rubin 
concentrated on the school library 
service field, while Barbara Larkin, 
editor of Florida Libraries led the 
discussions on public library service, 
with emphasis on the need for more 
bookmobiles in the state. 

Both speakers urged their listen- 
ers to work for improved library 
legislation on their return to their 
home communities. With more than 
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Mrs. Nathan S, Rubin 


by a survey recently made by The First Research Cor- 
poration of Miami concerning the opening of the Lower 
Tampa Bay Bridge. That Florida is one of the fastest 
growing areas in the country, not only in population but 
also in diversified industry is not news. But when we 
see the large percentage of increase and the changes 
which will take place within the next five years we 
see not only that it makes it necessary that we in- 
crease the number of libraries and increase the size of 
our present libraries, but also that it is necessary to 
look at the service which we are giving. We must de- 
cide whom we are going to serve. This does not imply 
that there are those whom we will not serve, nor is it in 
conflict with the ideal that we serve the entire popula 
tion. Any figures, registration, circulation, reference 
activity, or what have you, will prove that this is still 
only an ideal. We do not meet the needs of all the people. 
But with this changing situation — the increase in popu- 
lation, in industrial activity, and retail trade over the 
next five years will range from 15% to 32% — we should 
re-examine our functions. If we only attempt to be larger 
in order better to compete with the rental library in 
catering to the tourist and recreational reader we will 
have few to give it. It seems that too often the opinion 
of prominent men in the community is that we want a 
library because it is a nice thing to have but I won't 
have time to do much reading. My business takes all 
my time. 


If we are not to be just decoration in the civic picture, 
we should make our service a necessity tothe taxpayer— 
the man who pays the bill. He should be conscious of 
the profit he is making on his investment in the library. 


fifty key persons present, all of them 
intensely interested, Mrs. Rubin ex- 
pressed belief at the end of the two § 
sessions that results would be ap- 
parent in the coming legislative 
session. 

The principal idea emerging, she 
pointed out, is the need for more 
understanding of what both school 
and public libraries can mean in 
community life. Once this under- 
standing has been gained, then com- 
munity pressure for laws and ap- 
propriations ‘ to implement better 
service, will be forthcoming. 

Long convinced of the need for 
expanding library service in the 
state, Mrs. Rubin was especially 
impressed with the numbers in at- 
tendance at the two library service 
sessions. “‘Last year we had only 
about a third as many present,” 
she said. ‘I am certain that a turn 
out of this size proves that our PTA 
members are awakening to the big 
job that lies ahead of us in the 
library field.’’ 
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An almost-forgotten attempt at 
international bibliographic coopera- 
tion is recalled by a recent acquisi- 
tion of the State Library. 

A short time ago a yellowed, un- 
bound volume found its way to us 
from another state department. It is 
“Tome quatrieme, Agriculture 
forestiere, legislation et administra 
tion rurales’’ of “Maison rustique du 
XIX*,”’ a five-volume work published 
in Paris in 1849, What distinguishes 
the book from just any old odd volume 
is an oval blue stamp on the title 
and last pages in which the legend, 
“Systeme d’echange international,” 
surrounds the initials, “‘A.V.’’ 

This stamp may be considered the 
sign-manual of Nicolas Marie 
Alexandre Vattemare, an extra- 
ordinary cosmopolite of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. When 
a young man, Vattemare entered the 
French army as a surgeon and was 
imprisoned in Prussia after Napole- 
on’s overthrow. There he exhibited 
such talent as a ventriloquist and 
impersonator that he became a pfo- 
fessional performer and, as ‘“‘Monsieur 
Alexandre,’’ soon became one of the 
most popular entertainers of his day. 


A 19th Century Duplicate Exchange 

Vattemare’s career took him to all 
the great cities of Europe and en- 
abled him to indulge a veritable pas- 
sion for visiting ‘libraries, collec- 
tions, museums and treasure houses 
of ancient lore.’’ In the course of 
these visits he was impressed by 
the number of duplicate books and 
art objects in libraries and museums 
and conceived the idea of instituting 
a world-wide system for their ex- 
change. 

Vattemare succeeded in interesting 
prominent persons in his scheme, 
and his system was tried by a num- 
ber of European libraries. Encouraged 
by this initial success, he came to 
the United States in 1839 to extend 
his system to the western hemi- 
sphere. When he returned to Europe 
after two years, he carried with him 
many items for exchange. 


Florida is Invited 

The State of Florida was drawn 
briefly into Vattemare’s grand pro- 
ject as a result of his second visit 
to this country from 1847 to 1850. 
The Frenchman had successfully 
memorialized Congress in behalf of 
the system, and he appealed to the 
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Florida and Wattemare’s System of 
International lBxchange 


states through their senators and 
representatives for annual contribu- 
tions for the support of central 
agencies in Europe and America. 

The Florida Legislature of 1848 
responded to the appeal by author- 
izing the governor to correspond with 
Vattemare in regard to his ‘‘System 
of International Exchange of speci- 
mens of Natural History and Works 
of Science and Art, between the dif- 
ferent Nations of the World,’’ and to 
report thereon to the next Legisla- 
ture. ‘In his message to the 1850 
Legislature, Governor Thomas Brown 
reported that he had written to M. 
Vattemare and had recently been in- 
formed that a case of books was then 
in transit to Florida. In spite of this 
earnest of Vattemare’s good faith, 
the Legislature took no action. 


Governor is Persistent 

When the Legislature met again 
two years later, Governor Brown 
made international exchange the sub- 
ject of a special message in which 
he recommended a small annual ap- 
propriation in support of the system, 
the appointment of Vattemare as 
Florida’s European agent, and ap- 
pointment of a local agent or com- 
mittee to superintend exchanges on 
the part of the state. As a result of 
his correspondence with M. Vatte- 
mare, he said, he had received a case 
of rare and valuable books, which 
were deposited in the State Library. 

With his message, Governor Brown 
submitted a letter from M. Vattemare 
and a pamphlet published by the 
State of New Hampshire containing 
instructions for preparing exchanges. 
The former document explained that 
it was ‘‘not expected from a State 
so newly incorporated as Florida, 
any of those large and important 
scientific works, which are only the 
results of centuries of civilization 
and experience.”’ 


Venus for an Alligator 

Public documents would be most 
acceptable items of exchange, 
Vattemare pointed out, and when 
those had been exhaused, Florida 
would find in the splendid natural 
productions of her soil more than 
enough to provide her scientific re- 
positories with the intellectual pro- 
ductions of the earth. “You may ex- 
pect Casts of the Venus of Medicis,’: 
he wrote, “engravings or copies of 
the master pieces of Arts, in ex- 






by DOROTHY DODD 








change for your tortoises, 
rattle-snakes and alligators.’’ 

This argument carried great weight 
with the joint committee to which 
the message and accompanying docu- 
ments were referred. Since the com- 
mittee believed ‘“‘that the citizens 
of this State may be induced to col- 
lect and forward to the Governor, 
many objects of value, which may 
be exchanged to great advantage, 
for such books, maps, prints and 
other works of science and art, of 
which we are in great want,’’ they 
reported resolutions favoring the 
project. They also recommended that 
Vattemare’s letter be published ‘‘for 
the information of the people.’’ 

The resolutions were quickly 
passed by both houses and approved 
by the governor on January 10, 1853. 
They imstructed the secretary of 
state to provide certain public docu- 
ments for exchange, authorized the 
governor to appoint a suitable Euro- 
pean agent to effect the desired ex- 
changes, and appropriated $100 for 
the current year and $200 annually 
thereafter for the purpose. 

The resolutions further authorized 
the governor to forward to the agent 
“fall such Specimens of Natural 
History, Geology, Conchology, 
Botany, and preserved Animals, In- 
sects, Vegetables, Timber, Stones, 
Earths, Shells, etc., as are peculiar 
to this State, as may be deposited 
with him for that purpose’’ with in- 
structions for their exchange “to 
the best advantage for such Books, 
Maps, Prints, and other Documents, 
as such agent may be able to pro- 
cure therefor.’’ 

In a letter of March 4, 1853, Gover- 
nor Brown appointed Vattemare agent 
for the State of Florida in Paris and 
gave instructions for the shipment of 
exchanges to Tallahassee. He also 
stated that he would have printed in 
pamphlet form Vattemare’s ‘‘Instruc- 
tions on the best mode of collecting, 
preserving and transporting objects 
of Natural History,’’ which was duly 
done, as evidenced by a copy in the 
State Library (bought in 1947). 


We Do Have One Book 

On June 30, 1853, a state warrant 
for $100 was drawn to the order of 
Alexandre Vattemare for the purpose 
of international exchange. A break 
in the records prevents the deter- 
mination of whether other payments 
(Please turn to page 20) 
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Some of us receive annually many 
of our friends who come to Florida 
as tourists; we decided to reverse 
the role this year and become tour- 
ists ourselves; this was for a short 
time in Minnesota when we attended 
ALA June 20-25th. Actually, we were 
there on business, but the beauty of 
that state and of Minneapolis de- 
livered us into the sightseeing class. 
The lakes; the falls; galleries; 
museums; the University of Minne- 
sota; the interest and friendliness 
of the people — all of these equalled, 
if not surpassed, our own Florida 
welcomes. 

ALA from a professional stand- 
point was interesting. Detailed de- 
scriptions would be out of place 
here, but I will say that the meet- 
ings I attended were informative. 
They were well planned and went 
smoothly. 

So asto give a more varied account 
of the convention I have asked for 
informal reports from Florida librar- 
ians who were in Minneapolis. I 
quote directly from those who au- 
swered my requests. 


THE REPORTS BEGIN 


LOUIS SHORES, DEAN, SOLTAS, 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
TALLAHASSEE 


Minneapolis ALA seemed more 
dispersed than any previous con- 
ference I had attended. Therefore, 
I missed Barbara completely, though 
I did see Paul Noon, Tiny Aldrich, 
and Red Henderson. Highlight for me 
(I am ashamed to admit) was Ciner- 
ama. Also A-V exhibits, American 
Library History Round Table. My 
own activities included Council; 
A.C.R.L. Board of Directors, Armed 
Forces Librarians’ Panel, L.E.D. 
Committee report. We are planning for 
Miami in 1956, now, even though 
Philadelphia in 1955 intervenes. It 
occurs to me that FLA will want to 
assume major host responsibilities. 


VIVIAN PRINCE, HEAD, 
TECHNICAL PROCESSES DEP ART- 
MENT, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES, GAINESVILLE 


Since this was only my second 
attendance at an ALA convention, 
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FRED DAVID BRYANT 


I have little basis for saying either: 
“This was a good meeting,” or 
“This meeting was so-so.”’ I did 
enjoy it, however, and am glad to 
point out some of the highlights of 
meetings which were not generally 
attended by the Florida delegation. 
Chief among them were the DCC 
sessions. At the business meeting 
a proposal to use for committee work 
“‘consultants’’ outside the member- 
ship was discussed. No action was 
taken, which means the status quo 
prevails. There were two interesting 
general meetings of the Division: 
the first a discussion of the methods 
by which the 16th edition of DC is 
is being compiled and the second 
included papers on the standardiza- 
tion of subject headings. The speak- 
ers included: David Haykin, Eleanor 
Hungerford, Wyllis Wright, and Richard 
Angell. The papers presented by 
these four speakers were stimulating 
in content and delightful in language 
style. No other papers I heard were 
so neatly phrased and concisely 
stated. 

In a social sense ALA was inter- 
esting: meetings with friends of 
former days; acquaintance with per- 
sons long known by name; and seeing 
distinguished members of the pro- 
fession. The DCC luncheon of re- 
gional groups and the Americana- 
Grolier Society reception were par- 
ticularly delightful. At the latter I 
had the pleasure of meeting and get- 
ting to know Siddie Jo Johnson the 
recipient of the Grolier award. I saw 
again, with pleasure, Mrs. Dudley of 
the Americana, 

En route the journey was full of 
interest and information. We crossed 
twice the De Soto trail and the Joliet 
and Marquette Trail. We passed 
through national forests and crossed 
famous and historic rivers. We visited 
briefly the campuses of the Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin and Illinois. It 
was withal a rewarding trip. 


NORMAN L. KILPATRICK, 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE 


At the ALA Converence in Minne- 
apolis the most important and most 
interesting duty that I had was the 





presentation of the plans of FSU’s 
new library building. The plans were 
presented at the Library Buildings 
Institute before a group of approxi- 
mately 100 librarians. David Jolly, 
the Assistant Librarian at North- 
western University, acted as Critic 
and several helpful suggestions were 
received, As Chairman of the Special 
Committee, with Subscription Books 
Publishers, a most profitable meeting 
was held at which Librarians and 
Representatives from the American 
Textbook Publishers interchanged 
ideas concerning various phases of 
the publishing and use of these refer- 
ence materials. This is a new com- 
mittee, established by the Executive 
Board of ALA., to provide liaison 
with the Reference Book Section of 
the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute and other publishers of 
subscription books; to discuss com- 
mon problems and ways of coopera- 
tion; to channel appropriate informa- 
tion to other ALA committees and to 
the membership at large and to re- 
commend action to the ALA Execu- 
tive Board and Council. As Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee of the 
DCC, I really had fun drawing up a 
list of names of people to be con- 
tacted as candidates for the various 
offices of the DCC. This should have 
been a dull, difficult assignment 
but the members of the Committee 
were so full of ‘‘pep’’ that the Chair- 
man, who was the only man on the 
Committee, was saddled with all the 
letter writing before he realized how 
clever the members of his Committee 
had been. I don’t want to leave the 
impression that it was all work and 
no play. I met many friends from 
Florida, Iowa and New England and 
I had some delightful luncheons and 
dinners that were perhaps more pro- 
fitable than the formal programs. 


FRANCES APPERSON, HEAD, 
SERIALS DEPARTMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES, GAINESVILLE 


The ALA conference in Minne- 
apolis might be considered a suc- 
cess from the first meeting, begin- 
ning with an address by Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, to the final session, 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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For several years now we have 
been seeing occasional references 
to “The Farmington Plan,’’ a title 
which of itself is about as enlighten- 
as is the phrase ‘‘The Yalta Agree- 
ments.’’ There is one resemblance, 
but only one between the two, that 
they are named for the place where 
the men who drew them up met. For 
index references to the former we 
must depend principally upon Library 
Literature. Even there we find under 
“*Farmin Plan’’ only a cross 
reference: ‘“‘See Acquisitions, Co- 
operative.’’ Having obediently com- 
plied, we see that on a numerical 
basis the recent numbers of that 
guide yield rather meager reward. 
However, we fare well qualitatively, 
for we are led to the Farmington Plan 
Handbook, compiled by Edwin E. 
Williams and published by the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries in 
1953. Other principal references are 
to the Annual Reports of the Librar- 
ian of Congress, who devotes a 
section to the Farmington Plan and 
the current acquisition program of 
that great institution. An account by 
Mr. C. Donald Cook of Columbia’s 
School of Library Service of its 
first five years of operation is found 
in College and Research Libraries 
for July 1954. In an article entitled 
“The Farmington Plan and the 
‘Select List of Unlocated Research 
Books’,’’ he makes a useful contri- 
bution towards such an evaluation 
and finds the results encouraging. 

By this time, three facts will have 
become apparent. The Farmington 
Plan has to do with acquisitions; it 
is a going concern; and the term 
seems to be here to stay. Turning 
now to the aforementioned Handbook, 
we see that it quite properly begins 
with a section on “What the Plan 
Is and How it Works.’’ An outline 
of its history and various useful 
charts and indexes follow. 


What the Plan Is 


As defined by the Handbook, ‘‘The 
Farmington Plan is an experiment in 
specialization by voluntary ee- 
ment among American research li- 
braries. Its objective is to make 
sure that at least one copy of each 
new foreign book and pamphlet that 
might reasonably be expected to 
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THE FARMINGTON PLAN AND FLORIDA, 
















































Miss Zimmerman is a member of the 
Reference Department of the Univer- 
sity of Florida staff, its Latin Ameri- 
can Specialist. She is a Kansan by 
birth, a United Statsen by virtue of 
residence and teaching experience 
in various parts of the country. She 
reports that as an habitud of libraries 
she was eventually recruited to the 
profession by librarian friends in 
the university where she was current- 
ly teaching Spanish and Spanish 
American Literature who ed of 
the needs and opportunities for li- 
brarians with language backgrounds. 
Upon acquiring an M.A.L.S. degree 
from the University of Michigan she 
proceeded immediately to the Uni- 
versity of Florida, where she has, 
as predicted, found use for all such 
experience as she had accumulated 
and the most interesting job she has 
encountered. 


interest a research worker in the 
United States will be acquired by 
an American library, promptly listed 
in the Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress, and made available by 
interlibrary loan or photographic re- 
production.’’ 

The definition states clearly enough 
several essential facts but inevitably 
raises questions as well, notably as 
to what is to be included. It may be 
helpful to relate some of the back- 
ground of the Plan in order to see 
how it has evolved up until now and 
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to gain an idea of probable directions 
of growth. 


Immediate Background of the Plan 


For years there has been a growing 
realization of the need for some 
systematic and comprehensive pro- 
gtam for the acquisition of research 
materials in this country, but with 
the outbreak of World War II the 
urgency of the needs became pain- 
fully acute. It was bad enough that 
our scholars were no longer able to 
visit some of the great European 
research centers or to obtain mate- 
tials from them and that they were 
threatened with destruction. But it 
was a matter of national survival 
whether the informational needs of 
the government on which to base 
policy decisions could be met. 

Exactly one month after the in- 
vasion of Poland, September 1, 1939, 
Archibald McLeish became Librarian 
of Congress, and he lost no time in 
calling upon scholars and techni- 
cians for advice. Among various 
groups active in seeking solutions 
was the Executive Committee of 
the Librarian’s Council of the Li- 
brary of Congress, which held its 
third meeting on October 9, 1942 at 
Farmington, Connecticut. One major 
result of its activities was the os 
entation late in November of a “Pro- 

sal for a Division of Responsi- 
ility among American Libraries in 
the Acquisition and Recording of 
Library Materials,’’ of which mimeo- 
gtaphed copies were sent to 12 
leading librarians and other parti- 
cularly interested persons. 


The original ‘‘Proposal...’’ had 
called for ‘the acquisition, promptly 
after publication, by some library in 
the United States, of one copy of 
every book thereafter published any- 
where in the world in the Latin 
Alphabet, which might conceivably 
be of interest toa research worker...’ 
but as a result of suggestions re- 
ceived a number of changes were 
made. It was specified that to begin 
with only commercially printed books 
and pamphlets would be included. 
For the term ‘‘complete coverage’’ 
there was substituted ‘‘compre- 
hensive coverage.’’ At a somewhat 
later stage, the phase “every book... 

(Please turn to page 8) 
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which might conceivably be of inter- 
est...’ was changed to “every book 
which might reasonably be expected 
to have interest to a research worker 
in America.’’ These changes were 
not made however without consider- 
able debate as to what constituted a 
desirable and reasonable degree of 
selectivity. William Warner Bishop 
represented one extreme, for he 
feared that even the phrase ‘‘might 
conceivably be of interest’’ would 
lead to excessive selectivity. Another 
spokesman for the need to include 
marginal materials was Dr. Keyes 
D. Metcalf, Director of Harvard Li- 
braries. Even those who argued that 
the project was too broad and po- 
tentially expensive agreed that in 
the national interest measures must 
be taken at once to begin acquiring 
needed materials. 


War Needs of Government 


For an indication of the needs of 
the Government as they presented 
themselves during World War II we 
turn to a chapter on ‘The Acquisi- 
tion of Materials’? in the Report of 
the Librarian of Congress, 1951. 
Suddenly, the Librarian notes, there 
arose desperate need for informa- 
tion on which to base momentous 
decisions concerning areas of the 
world which lacked an organized 
book trade and which presented 
linguistic problems. The Library had 
learned a new regard for materials 
which would previously have been 
considered ephemeral and of little 
value. Occasionally decisions had 
to be made on interences drawn from 
whatever information of an economic, 
cultural, or scientific nature could 
be found, perhaps provincial news- 
papers, political leaflets, trade 
directories, handbills, and other 
materials which would ordinarily 
not be collected. In the light of 
this statement, it becomes obvious 
that what is ‘“‘important’’ from a 
given geographical or political en- 
tity is determined in part by what 
constitutes the total output of that 
area and in part by the type of re- 
search in which a scholar or a 
general’s staff can ‘‘reasonably’’ 
be expected to engage. 


A ‘Proposal’’ Becomes a ‘‘Plan”’ 


While the Government was intensi- 
fying its search for information on 
which to base military and policy 
decisions, the librarians responsible 
for the administration of our leading 
store houses of such information 
were engaging in lively discussion 
and argument as to the merits of the 
“Proposal for a Division of Respon- 
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sibility among American Libraries 
in the Acquisition and Recording of 
Foreign Materials’’ which had re- 
sulted from the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Librarian’s 
Council of the Library of Congress 
in 1942 already referred to. Various 
groups had become interested, and 
by a transition which need not con- 
cern us here, the ‘‘Proposal...’’ be- 
came in March of 1944 a project of 
the Association of Research Li- 
braries, which appointed a Committee 
of the ARL to carry on the study. 
The original members were Messrs. 
Metcalf, Boyd, and Macleish, but 
Mr. MacLeish left the Library of 
Congress in December of that same 
year and ceased to be a member. 
Mr. Metcalf served as Chairman until 
1953, when he was succeeded by 
Robert B. Downs. However, Mr. Metcalf 
remained a member of the Committee. 


Early Operation of the Plan 


The Plan first went into effect on 
a limited scale on January 1, 1948. 
By that time the Farmington Plan 
Office, at first located at the New 
York Public Library but later moved 
to the Harvard College Libraries, had 
worked out a division of the fields 
of knowledge which in many respects 
resembles the Library of Congress 
classification system. On this basis 
the 54 participating libraries had 
selected their particular fields of 
interest and in 1948 embarked upon 
their endeavors to secure at least 
one copy of each commercially 
printed book or pamphlet of pre- 
sumed research value published 
during that year in France, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. It was agreed then 
and has remained the practice that 
the Library of Congress would carry 
the responsibility not only for several 
of the larger fields of interest but 
for mumerous minor categories not 
covered by other libraries, such, for 
example, as ventriloquism, student 
publications, fraternities, heraldry, 
technology of various crafts, military 
bicycles and cycling, and so on 
through a fascinating list. 


Expansion of Area Covered 


The next year five other western 
European countries were added and 
also the first western hemisphere 
nation, Mexico. The addition of three 
South American nations in 1950, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, brought 
to twelve the number of countries 
from which commercial publications 
in the fields selected were being 
sought. By 1951 the Plan was in 
effect for most of the non-Communist 
countries of western Europe, and an 
exchange agreement had been reached 
with Australia to bring it into the 
arrangement. 


Materials Excluded from the Plan 


That the Plan as it eventually 
evolved and was put into effect did 
mot attempt complete coverage in 
its acquisitions is attested by the 
list of materials excluded from the 
Plan as set forth in Part VII of the 
Handbook, Mr. Cook, in his previous- 
ly cited article. uses an adapted form 
of the list which is somewhat more 
closely organized than that given in 
the Handbook and is herewith bor- 
rowed in the interests of brevity. 

Almanacs - Annuals - Bibles - Books 
costing more than $25 - Books of interest 
chiefly for format or typography - Calendars - 
Dissertations and theses for academic de- 
gtees - Official government and United 
Nations publications - Extracts, reprints, 
separates, or ‘“‘offprints’’ from books or 
periodicals - Juvenile literature - Maps (i.e., 
sheet maps) - Medicine - Music scores (i.e., 
sheet music) - Newspapers - Periodicals - 
Series; (a) if numbered and issued by so- 
cieties or by academic institutions; (b) if 
numbered, that began before the Plan was 
extended to the country of their publication - 
Textbooks of lower than college level - 
Theology - Translations. 

The reasons for the exclusion of 
some of the above materials are ap- 
parent, but others are clearly of 
great value. Some of the reasoning 
involved in arriving at the conclu- 
sions tepresented is explained 
briefly in the Handbook in its dis- 
cussion of the scope of the Plan and 
in the debates reported in Part II, 
“An Outline of Farmington Plan 
History,” which is recommended 
reading. However, a few comments 
seem called for here with regard to 
some of the more obvious questions. 
For example, medicine is covered by 
the U.S. Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary but under its own special ar- 
rangements, so the exclusion is 
actually a technicality. 


Importance of Serials 


The value of serials (including 
periodicals and in some cases gov- 
ernment documents) is not ques- 
tioned. In fact, the desirability of 
finding a way to bring them in is 
repeatedly mentioned in the dis- 
cussions reported, and in one place 
the Editor states: “It has always 
been recognized that serials are 
more importagt than monographs in 
many fields...’’ (page 54). Further, 
in the section on ‘‘Acquisitions’’ in 
the Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, 1953 it is stated that it had 
become a “chief concern of Dr. 
Evans in the light of needs which 
had arisen during World War II to 
see that important materials were 
acquired as they appeared, even 
though this meant the regrettable 
necessity of almost eliminating the 
purchase of rare books, music, manu- 
scrips, and noncurrent publications 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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The State Library was represented 
at the conferences of the National 
Association of State Libraries and 
the American Library Association in 
Minneapolis by Dorothy Dodd, state 
librarian, and Zella D. Adams, direc- 
tor of library extension. 

The former conference, which was 
held on June 18 and BD, was small 
and informal. There was no set pro- 
gram, the two days being devoted 
entirely to the drafting of an offi- 
cial statement on the “Role of the 
State Library.’’ This statement was 
to be submitted to the Council of 
State Governments in connection 


with a proposal that its drafting 


committee formulate suggested li- 
brary legislation. 

The ALA conference that followed, 
June 21-25, was a very different af- 
fair. Zella Adams’ report on some 
of her more formal activities at the 
conference follows. 


ALA Conference 


Although Florida was represented 
by more than twenty librarians, we 
rarely saw one another. The Summary 
Report of the Conference says that 
there were 272 scheduled meetings. 
We all scattered to various places in 
order to attend the meetings and 
hear the speakers that were of special 
interest to each of us. Here are a 
few items that I picked up from those 
I attended that might interest every- 
body. 

Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, whom 
many of you remember as speaker at 
the Public Library Section meeting 
in Pensacola, spoke at the first 
meeting of the Extension Librarians, 
Workshop. She listed four hindrances 
to better library service: antiquated 
library laws, inability to spread the 
tax load more equally (quite a prob- 
lem in Florida), a lack of under- 
standing of just what improved li- 
brary service would mean and how it 
could be obtained, and the librarian’s 
fear of change, his complacency, and 
his lack of faith in library ideals. 
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Public Libraries Division 


The Public Libraries Division de- 
cided that their major project for 
the coming year would be a complete 
revision of “Standards for Public 
Libraries.’’ This was first published 
in 1943 and revised in 1946. It is 
the intention of the committee to 
include more information on county 
and rural service than was in the 
previous editions. This revision 
should be of great help in our ef- 
forts to improve library service in 
Florida. 

Another action which may ultimate- 
ly affect Florida libraries was the 
decision made at the meeting of the 
Federal Relations Committee and 
the State Coordinators to rewrite com- 
pletely the Federal Library Services 
Bill. Since the passage of the bill 
is very unlikely until after the re- 
port of the President’s Commission 
on Inter-governmental Relations, 
there will be sufficient time to re- 
evaluate and change the bill. It was 
pointed out that the Bureau of the 
Census has redefined the word 
“rural,’’ with the consequence that 
the bill as now written would not 
accomplish its purpose. 


Trustees Section 


The Trustees Section reported 
that they have in preparation a new 
manual for library trustees. The pro- 
posed title is ‘The Challenge of 
of Library Trusteeship.”’ This manual 
will be the result of cooperative 
writing, criticism, and rewriting by 
thirty-five authors from coast to 
coast, 

The last meeting of the Extension 
Librarians Workshop on Thursday 
was significant in that it dealt with 
cooperation between states in giving 
library service. Librarians in states 
bordering on Canada told of instances 
where successful methods of cooper- 
ation had been worked out even be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 


ef 


Again in the summary of the meeting, 
the hindrances were listed as the 
diversity in kinds of library service 
in different states, antiquated laws, 
financial problems, and a lack of 
willingness to work on the part of 
librarians. 

I should like to add that, although 
attendance of meetings at an ALA 
Conference is- important and neces- 
sary, it is the chance to see old, 
and to make new, friends and dis- 
cuss problems with them that really 
makes going worthwhile, even though 
to talk to some of my friends I had 
to meet them for a 7:15 breakfast. 
After all, you can sleep at home. 


County Libraries 


The citizens of Leon County are 
faced with a second referendum vote 
on a county library in the November 
election. In the first straw vote, 
held in connection with the second 
primary on May 2 and open to all 
registered voters, the vote was 4 426 
for the library and 2,259 against it. 
The county commissioners have now 
called for a vote of freeholders only, 
but have reserved $20,000 in their 
budget, which they promise to trans- 
fer to a library fund if a majority of 
freeholders voting on the library 
question favor it. 

Even if library proponents carry 
the election, however, the commis- 
sioners have indicated that they 

(Please turn to page 22, col. 3) 
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books... 
materials... 
reference... 


by Felicia Traxler 


Can your reference department cope with the queries 
of ‘*The Shoulder Trade’’? Time magazine for August 2, 
1954 features it as America’s billion-dollar hobby of 
*‘Do-It-Yourself.’’ It seems that the average American 
Yankee, Texan, Southerner, Hoosier, or Californian to- 
day in his free time can and does build anything, just 
anything from a tossed salad to a two-family yacht, a 
ten-room house, or a newly designed airplane. They say 
it all began during World War II when both the boys in 
the service and the housewives working as welders 
learned to service their own machines. So, now the 
handy-man has vanished; and the experienced carpenter, 
electrician and plumber work mostly on million-dollar 
housing projects, while everybody else fixes his own 
gadgets or installs his own air-conditioner. The ‘‘Do- 
It-Yourself Edition’’ of the All-Florida Magazine, with 
an August 1 dateline, brings the idea right down to 
Florida, particularizing in cooking, gardening, interior 
decoration and recreational equipment. 

For some time, our Florida Extension Library has 
been interested in building a collection of hobby mate- 
rials for youngsters, oldsters, and those between, 
scarcely realizing that we were in the vanguard of a 
terrific trend. We have gotten some books, pamphlets, 
and ‘“‘Package Libraries’’ on such hobbies as collecting 
antiques, dressing period dolls, working in wood or in 
ceramic sculpture, painting, weaving. We are far from 
being experts in ‘“thow-to” yet; not when there are a 
hundred or so How-to magazines, and the New York pub- 
lic library has 3500 how-to books. But if you need help, 
we will try to add something, whether it is on How to 
make your will, or How to grow a Ming tree. We counted 
more than 90 how-to titles in our card file. Here are a 
few of them: 

How to beautify your home grounds 
How to get the job 


How to increase your self-confidence 
How to know the birds 

How to make modern jewelry 

How to organize a library 

How to pick a mate 

How to run a meeting 

How to think straight 

And these are right in line with two former offer- 
ings of our Florida Extension Library which we can 
still supply in limited numbers; namely, mimeographed 
copies of articles by a former staff member, Mr. John 
R. Banister. Since there are more books and book- 
mobiles than ever around in Florida, these may still 
be useful: 

Library book lacquer 
So you want a bookmobile! 

May I add a line in praise of the public library, 
from personal experience! Recently I acquired a grand- 
baby; needless to say, a very special grand-baby, 
whose hair seems silkier, whose skin fairer, whose 
eyes brighter (to his family anyway) than any baby ever 
seen before. He has special abilities too. He could suck 
his thumb at an earlier age than Dr. Spock said his 
coordination would permit. Yet, in spite of all these 
charms and aptitudes, what do you suppose that baby 
did that was too old-fashioned to be explained by the 
pediatrician, in Georgia, that is? He had colic! So what 
did his library-conscious grandmother propose? She said, 
“‘Let’s goto the public library and get something on lac- 
tation, and care and feeding of the baby’s mother as well 
as of him.’’ They went, and retumed with five fat 
volumes, from Gesell to Stuart. And now, what with 
the doctor and the public librarian working for him, 
that baby has gained almost two pounds in five weeks! 
It just goes to show there is no problem the public 
librarian will not be asked to solve. Doesn’t it! 


ORDER YOUR 1955 APPOINTMENT CALENDAR 


Address requests to: 


PAUL NOON 
Jacksonville Free Public Library 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
The Florida State University Library School 


announces 


THE COOPERATIVE WORK-STUDY PLAN 


The study of librarianship becomes more meaningful if the students engaged in the study have had library work ex- 
perience. In order to make this work experience possible for library school students, a cooperative work-study plan has 
been formulated at Florida State University Library School whereby students enrolled in the plan alternate study at the Li- 
brary School with work in cooperating libraries at a regular salary. This plan also makes it possible for students to finance 
the cost of their study in the Library School. College graduates may enroll in the cooperative work-study plan and earn a 
master's degree in library science in 4 semesters and 2 summer sessions. 


















How the Plan Works 

Two students are chosen and assigned to the same position in the cooperating library. These two students become a 
team. While student no, 1 attends the first term at the Florida State University Library School, student no. 2 works in the 
cooperating library. During the second term the positions are reversed, and student no, 1 works in the cooperating library 
while student no. 2 attends the Florida State University Library School. Students may enter the cooperative work-study 
plan at the beginning of the summer, the fall or the spring term. For students who begin their work in the summer of '54 
the alternation is as follows; (This alternation of work and study continues throughout the entire work-study period) 





Term 





Student No. 1 Student No. 2 















Summer Session, '54 Attends Library School Works in Library 
Fall, '54 Works in Library Attends Library School 
Spring, '55 Attends Library School Works in Library 
Summer Session, '55 Works in Library Attends Library School 
Fall, 55 Attends Library School Works in Library 
Spring, '56 Works in Library Attends Library School 





Salary and Costs 


During the first year the student will receive $225 per month for each month on the job. During the second year this 
amount will be increased to $250 per month for each month on the job. The total amount earned will be $2, 850. 


The cost per semester for study at Florida State University Library School (for residents of Florida) is approximately 
$410; per summer session, $205. Income and expenses work out as follows: 
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; Income Expenses (Course Work for Master’s Degree continued) 

: 6 months at $225 $1,350 Job expenses 1 year at : ‘ : 

I 6 months at $250 1,500 ‘$135 per month $1,620 | Fall, °55 Spring, '56 

t Total 32850  Usiversity expenses lyear 1,025 L.S. 516 or L.S. 517 (3) L.S. 516 of L.S. 517 (3) 
: " $7,850 Travel expenses LS. 526 (3) L.S. 526 (3) 

: $2,850 Electives (9) Electives (9) 

1 Total 40 Semester Hours Total 40 Semester Hours 
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Course Work for Master's Degree 


Schedules 






























Student No. 1 Student No. 2 
Summer Session, "54 Fall, "54 ATTEND LIBRARY SCHOOL 
L.S. 315 (3) L.S. 315 (3) Student No. I Student No. 2 
L.S. 327 (3) L.S. 327 (3) June 15, 1954 to August 6, 1954 _— Sept. 15, "54 to Jan. 28, °55 
L.S. 428 (3) L.S. 428 (3) February 1, 55 to May 31, '55 June 15, '55 to Aug. 6, '55 
pats L.S. 426 (3) Sept. 15, '55 to Jan. 28, '56 Feb. 1, '56 to May 31, '56 
Spring, '55 L.S. 429 (3) 
L.S. 417 (3) L.S. 9006 (D WORK IN LIBRARY 
~— = i Summer Session '55 Student No. 1 Student No. 2 
L.S. 515 (3) L.S. 425 (3) Sept. 1, '54 to Feb. 1, '55 June 1, '54 to Sept. 1, 54 
L.S. 506 (1) L.S. 417 (3) June 1, '55 to Sept. 1, °55 Feb. 1, '55 to June 1, "55 
L.S. 515 (3) Feb. 1, "56 to June 1, "56 Sept. 1, °55 to Feb. 1, '%6 





For Further Information 
Write 
DEAN OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
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Your new editor is also very new 
at reporting — so please bear with 
her while she tries to bring ‘“‘y’all’’ 
the news of the summer’s library and 
librarians’ activities. 


CONVENTIONS 


The first big event in June was, 
of course, the ALA Convention in 
Minneapolis, Charlotte A. Smith, Head 
Librarian of Stetson University, had 
the pleasure of attending along with 
other Florida librarians. Mr. Bryant, 
I believe, will report on the conven- 
tion program. 

Following that, June 14-18, the 
University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School sponsored a conference 
on the Function of the Library in the 
Modern College. Oween Sumner tells 
us that this conference was attended 
by college and university librarians 
throughout the United States, Puerto 
Rico and Alaska, and that each ses- 
sion proved most beneficial to her. 
Miss Sumner reports: ‘‘This confer- 
ence was directed specifically to the 
problems of the college library. It 
was organized around topics of major 
current concern to the library. These 
topics fell into three groups: (1) A 
description of current educational 
objectives and their relationships to 
the college library, (2) An analysis 
of the contemporary problems relating 
to the total resources of the college 
library and (3) The problems of fi- 
nance and a description of the areas 
of the college library’s operations. 
Speakers for the formal papers in- 
cluding outstanding faculty members, 
educational administrators, and li- 
brarians from all parts of the United 
States.”’ 


PROJECTS 


The University of Miami Library 
Staff Association has prepared a new 
Library Handbook. An initial printing 
of 5000 copies comes off the press 
September 1. 

Also at the University of Miami, 
their reclassification from Dewey to 
L.C., which was started May 1, 1952, 
is moving along very well. At the end 
of the second year, some 70,000 
volumes are now in L.C. 

Charlotte A. Smith has been travel- 
ling around the country inspecting 
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ANNE WEAVER 


libraries in connection with her work 
on the plans for the new library 
building at Stetson. She particularly 
enjoyed visiting Oklahoma A. and M., 
Rice Institute and the University of 
Houston where staff members in- 
vited her to a staff meeting, morning 
coffee and luncheon on two occasions. 

Last May, Mills Memorial Library 
formally established a new Depart- 
ment of Archives and Historical Re- 
cords, Its purpose is to assemble, 
preserve and make accessible the 
official records of Rollins College. 
Dr. Frederick L. Lewton, who was 
Curator of the Division of Crafts and 
Industries, Smithsonian Institute for 
thirty-six years, was appointed 
Archivist. Dr. Lewton, a native of 
Central Florida, attended Rollins 


Academy from 1886 to 1890, and 
later was graduated from Drexel 
Institute of Science and Technology 


and George Washington University. 

After several years absence, Miss 
Della Northey has returned to Rollins 
to continue the work on the Union 
Catalogue ‘of Floridiana. This pro- 
ject, you may remember, holds as 
its final objective an all inclusive 
listing of all authentic books and 
publications which reveal the dramat- 
ic history of Florida. It is hoped 
that this will be the most exhaustive 
index to materials on the Sunshine 
State. 

Charlotte Anne Thompson of the 
University of Tampa Library writes 
that they have no outstanding addi- 
tions, collection-wise, no changes in 
staff. “‘This summer is our quiet-er 
time — it is really quiet pleasant.’’ 


STAFF CHANGES 


Archie McNeal informs us that Mr. 
Harold Dunbar Gordon has joined his 
staff at the University of Miami as 
Assistant Acquisitions Librarian. Mr. 
Gordon is a graduate of Columbia 
University Library School, June 
1954, with an M.S. degree. 

Rollins College Library was sorry 
to lose Aida Johns, Periodicals As- 
sistant and Film Librarian, who left 
to join the Florida Bank and Trust 
Company in Winter Park. 


NEW DEGREES 
Marynelle Martin Blasick, formerly 


at Stetson and now Circulation Li- 
brarian at Rollins, must be enthu- 
Siastic about library work. At least 
her husband Hank Blasick must have 
been impressed, for Hank is now at- 
tending Florida State Library School. 
A graduate of Stetson, he hopes to 
get his library degree next June. 


VACATIONS 


Frances Mills and Alice McLean 
of the Sampson Library at Stetson 
are spending their vacation in Scot- 
land. To make the most of their 
limited time, they are flying both 
ways and travelling by car while 
there. Sounds quite different from a 
Florida summer. They write they are 
quite chilly during the day, but roast 
at night under two blankets and a 
feather comfort. 

Mrs. Bernice A. Mims, Head of 
the Florida Extension Library, has 
retumed from a ‘‘two-couple’’ trip to 
California, which they enjoyed in 
the luxury of an air-conditioned 
automobile. Along with other tourists 
they delighted inthe inspiring scene- 
ry, but took time also to investigate 
some of the more unusual places. 

Felicia Traxler spent three weeks 
in Decatur, Georgia, getting ac- 
quainted with her just-come first 
grandson. She says he’s so precious 
‘she vows she would be content to 
retire as reference assistant in the 
Florida Extension Library any day 
and just rock that baby.’’ Mrs. Trax- 
ler also visited Atlanta and its new 
Public Library. She was very im- 
pressed by ‘“‘its beautiful marble, 
the doors which open automatically, 
the ideal lighting, modern lounge 
chairs, elegant draperies and paint- 
ings, soft piped-in music and just- 
off-the-press books...”” 

Alice E. Hansen, Librarian at 
Mills Memorial Library, enjoyed a 
trip North this summer. She attended 
her class reunion at Vassar College 
in June; after which she shopped, 
attended the theater, etc., in New 
York City. Before returning to Winter 
Park, she visited old friends in 
Pittsburgh, at Slippery Rock State 
Teachers’ College and at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. Mrs. Hansen 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE has been 
the editor’s only subject heading 
for the past several weeks. In fact, 
as a femme sole, with the associate 
editor off earning, by report, simply 
splendid grades in his medical li- 
brarian course at Emory, all the 
beautiful ideas for a tender farewell- 
to-readers piece have gone glimmer- 
ing. This is the last issue which I 
shall edit and curiously enough the 
first issue which I have edited alone 
for a long time. There is a good feel- 
ing of accomplishment in turning 
back in the bound volume for a look 
at the issue dated June 1951, 12 
pages long and no advertising — then 
realizing that the current issue will 
contain more than 30 pages, 10 of 
them filled with advertising. As 
time has gone on not only the size 
of our journal but the quality of its 
contents has reflected the increased 
interest and response to Florida 
Libraries. 1 do wish to thank all who 
have contributed or cooperated in 
any way through these three and a 
half years as editor-in-chief and I 
bespeak for the new editor, Fred 
Bryant, all the good will and more 
that has been shown to me as the 
retiring editor. 


WE GET AROUND it would seem 
these days. Early in August we re- 
ceived a postal card addressed to 
Florida Libruries and containing the 
following message, ‘Until a solu- 
tion is found for our traffic problems, 
it canbe helped by keeping more cars 
off the highways, by being more 
particular about who gets a drivers 
license.”’ 

William R. Sullivan 

720 W. 10 Pl., 

Los Angeles 15,-Calif. 
We applaud Mr. Sullivan’s one man 
campaign and trust that we shall 
remember to send him a copy of this 
issue to prove that here is one 
Florida publication that ain’t a bit 
skeered to cooperate with a Cali- 
fornian. 


ALA DAILY BEPORTER was a 
clever looking mimeographed job 
turned out for librarians who attended 
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Mr. Ray Collins, 6336 Temple Road, Jacksonville, 
Florida, the Florida representative for Wilcox & Follett 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, died September 9, 1954, at his 
home in Jacksonville. 

Ray had many friends among Florida librarians and 
has attended the FLA annual meetings during the past 
few years. He has been ill for some time. I am sure the 


librarians of the state join me in extending sympathy to 
Mrs. Collins. 


this year’s national convention in 
Minneapolis. One feature of that con- 
vention according to the Daily Re- 
porter was a menu collection. It 
seems that all these menus were on 
display at the Library Journal booth 
so that you had a chance to count 
your pennies and check the amount 
against the right hand side of the 
feeding list before you took off for 
your dinner or whatever. And a right 
handy idea, say we. 


ALA LIBRARY PERIODICAL 
BOUND TABLE NEWS LETTER: 
That is the mouth filling title of a 
new publication pointed straight at 
such folks as the editor(s) of Florida 
Libraries. ALALPRTNL is published 
by a recently organized group with 
membership open to anyone interest- 
ed in any type of library publication. 
In issue No. 2 of Volume No. 1 the 
following pretty words appeared, 
“Florida Libraries, official journal 
of the Florida Library Association, 
is one of the slickest and best look- 
ing state association journals we've 
seen. They have a lot of advertising 
in this quarterly, and many photos, 
well reproduced. Mrs. Barbara Webb 
Larkin is Editor, and Fred David 
Bryant is Associate Editor, both of 
the University ot Florida Libraries. 
Florida should be proud of them.”’ 
Fred Bryant went up to Mianeapolis 
to take a bow in person and came 
back ready to head a one man cam- 
paign for practical programs at meet- 
ings of this particular round table. 


THE IRENE ZIMMERMAN PIECE on 
the Farmington Plan is, we believe, 
one of the most thoroughly profes- 
sional articles we have yet had the 
pleasure and honor of publishing. 
So impressed with it when he réad 
it in galley proof was Director 
Stanley West of the University of 
Florida Libraries that he has ordered 
an additional 100 copies of this issue 
for distribution to college and refer- 
ence librarians who might not other- 
wise see this lucid, interesting and 
extremely valuable account of the 
















plan named in the title. By a curi- 
ous coincidence Dorothy Dodd wrote 
us after the Farmington Plan piece 
was spoken for about the find at the 
State Library. We like Dorothy’s 
piece very much, too, and feel quite 
One World minded in a very satis- 
factory way when we look at the 
contents of this issue. 


ALBERTSON’S MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY is now the official title 
of the rapidly expanding public li- 
brary in Orlando. We applaad the 
clever manner in which Clara Wendel 
and Red Henderson have overcome 
the handicap more than one memorial 
library faces with a long, unwieldy 
mame these short cut days. If your 
library is afflicted with one of these 
great long titles you might like to 
consider a plan similar to the one 
adopted in Orlando. As usual that 
outfit is also away out in front 
with an annual report that is good to 
look at, easy to understand and well 
worth the flattery of imitation by 
some of the rest of us. . 


THE MARY HOWELL CALENDAR 
is now ready for distribution and as 
my last official act I urge you to get 
your order in immediately and to 
order more than one. This is only an 
experiment this year, but I believe 
the calendar could easily become an 
annual publication to keep the Flori- 
da Library Association in the fore 
front of our minds and hearts all 
throughout the year and to add its 
bit to needed Association revenue. 
Clara Wendel who is hoping to 
raise funds for a Citizens Committee 
on Statewide Public Library Improve- 
ment will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions for improvements or additions 
to next year’s model. 


AND NOW it is time to say in as 
many languages as possible: hasta 
luega, au revoir, auf wiedersehn, 
and, best of all, the good old Anglo 
Saxon goodbye — which is to say, 
“God be with you.”’ 


BYL 
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LEON GRIFFITH, NATIVE FLORIDIAN, PUBLISHES 


NOVEL EXEMPLIFYING FLORIDA SMALL TOWN LIFE 


Reviewed by Leon Fordham 


Leon Fordham joined the University 
of FloridaLibraries staff as assistant 
head of circulation in October, 1953. 
He received an M.A. in English from 
Vanderbilt University in 1947, and 
attended Peabody School of Librar- 
ianship. Before he came to the 
University of Florida he was Refer- 
ence Librarian at Emory University. 


Griffith, Leon Odell. A Long Time Since 
Morning. Random House 1954. 


Thomas Hardy introduces his read- 
ers in The Return of the Native to 
the moors with an impression of vast- 
ness. All through the novel the great 
unchanging moor dominates all the 
characters and destroys those who 
defy it. Leon Griffith introduces 
his readers to Creighton, Florida 
with a microscope. 


The first pages of his novel 4 Long 
Time Since Morning make a point of 
stressing the smallness and insignif- 
icance of the town. It is so small 
that from an airplane one might even 
fail to notice it. To an automobile 
driver it is nothing more than an 
annoying speed zone on a highway 
built for speeding. It apparently has 
nothing to distinguish it from hun- 
dreds of other small towns. 

All the inhabitants, with two ex- 
ceptions, are natives of Creighton. 
Its confining prejudices and now, all 
but meaningless, traditions are part 
of their natures. They dare not op- 
pose these restraints and resent 
others doing so. One of the outsiders 
had lived in Creighton for many years. 
He had defied race segregation and 
had been crushed into subjection by 
the weight of public disapproval. His 
life had been reduced to useless 
existence and he died violently by 
the hand of his own mulatto son. 


The other outsider, a newcomer, 
had married the only child of one 
of the towns most outstanding citi- 
zens. This newcomer, Hugh Lee, 
and his wife ran the town’s only 
newspaper. The paper was a gift 
from the bride’s father. Hugh Lee 
was critical of everything about 
Creighton and refused to allow him- 
self to become assimilated by it. 
He was filled with an ill-defined 
crusading spirit for reform, and re- 
fused to try to understand the rules 
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by which the townspeople lived. 
His own individuality was more im- 
portant to him than a place in the 
town’s society. 


The novel is about Hugh Lee’s 
search for the evil existing in the 
town. He found plenty of it; it seemed 
that nobody was completely free from 
taint. As he dug deeper to get all 
the facts for. his fight — he used the 
word ‘‘fight’’ frequently but never 
explained what he was fighting for — 
he found goodness which he had 
not expected to find. It was baffling 
to find evil and goodness growing 
from the same roots, but as he began 
to understand why they did, the 
town’s traditions began to have 
meaning to him. 


It was almost in spite of himself 
that he admitted the necessity of 
two most unusual decisions by the 
town authorities. He had to agree to 
the rightness of calling an obvious 
suicide accidental death and of de- 
claring a murder which he had wit- 
messed suicide, because the truth 
would have caused slander and 
violence. In accepting the official 
pronouncemems he had to give up 
some of the best evidence he had 
collected for his campaign against 
the town. It became clear to him that 
the only way to change the town was 
to destroy it. It was a small town 
with no outstanding past or future, 
but it did have identity, the quality 
he had sought so diligently for him- 
self, In his own words, ‘‘Part of 
Creighton is good and part of it is 
bad as the world is good and bad; 
and you cannot séparate the good 
and bad; and you cannot separate the 
good from the bad without destroying 
Creighton or the world and you can- 
not finger the knot of it all without 
losing world, the town and a being, 
yourself,”’ 


Mr. Griffith has written his book 
well and has succeeded in keeping 
himself out of it. He neither preaches 
nor moralizes. The good and the bad 
are entangled and he is content to 
have them that way. But his book is 
more than a mere statement of socio- 
logical fact. It points a way to under- 
standing between men which is per- 
haps not new but badly in need of 
restatement, particularly at the 
present time. 


MERITED HONORS COME 
TO FRED DAVID BRYANT 
WITH APPOINTMENT AS 
FIRST LIBRARIAN OF THE 
J. HILLIS MILLER HEALTH 
CENTER AT UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Fred David 
Bryant of the University of Florida 
Libraries to the newly created post 
of Medical Librarian for The J. 
Hillis Miller Health Center at the 
University of Florida. Director of 
Libraries, Stanley West, in announc- 
ing the appointment referred to 
Bryant’s past training and experi- 
ence as thoroughly qualifying him 
for the job. 

He graduated from the University 
of Florida in 1946 and received his 
Library Science degree from Emory 
University in 1947. He then joined 
the staff of the University of Florida 
libraries as a cataloger for a year 
and a half, after which he organized 
and became head of Audio-Visual 
services. Army duty called him in 
1949 and he was assigned to the 
Reference Department at Army Medi- 
cal Library (now Armed Forces 
Medical Library) in Washington, D.C. 
Discharged, he returned to Florida 
and Audio-Visual work when, in 1950, 
he was recalled to active duty as an 
Army Medical Library cataloger. 

In October, 1952, he rejoined the 
University Libraries staff as cata- 
loger in the science field. At pres- 
ent he is ptesitient of the University 
of Florida Libraries Staff Associa 
tion; associate editor of Florida Li- 
braries, official journal of the Florida 
Library Association; president-elect 
of the Florida Library Association 
Catalogers’ Round Table. He attended 
Emory University in Atlanta this 
summer for further training. 

With the December issue of Florida 
Libraries, he becomes Editor-in- 
chief of the quarterly journal pub- 
lished by the Florida Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Florida Libraries ; 
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Editor’ s note: Mrs. Schenk is Director 
of Public Library Service Division, 
State of Alabama, This paper was 
given at the Public Libraries Lunch- 
eon at Pensacola, April 23, 1954. 
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This year the Florida Library As- 
sociation meets only 20 miles from 
the Alabama state line, so we are 
really talking across the backyard 
fence. We want to welcome you to 
that part of Florida which should 
rightfully have belonged to the state 
of Alabama, if the early surveyors 
had continued to use the Appalachi- 
cola River for a boundary, as they 
did between Alabama and Georgia. 

Across the backyard fence we hope 
that you will take a good look at 
Miss Tryon and her library. The 
building does not do Miss Tryon 
justice. There are many men and 
women who have passed through this 
aviation training center who owe Miss 
Tryon a deep debt of gratitude. | 
don’t know whether she is aware of 
the fact that one of the outstanding 
extension librarians of the southeast 
found the Pensacola Library a haven 
to which she fled during the war, 
when she faced a serious personal 
crisis in her life. Miss Tryon took 
her in, allowed her to forget herself 
in volunteer work here and thus 
helped her to regain a sense of 
balance. Those who have known of 
this incident have had an especially 
warm spot in their hearts for Miss 
Tryon ever since, because good 
extension librarians are hard to find. 

Yet in a sense we are all exten- 
sion librarians. In the past six 
weeks I have doubled as Alabama’s 
field worker and have traveled over 
4,000 miles, discussing library ser- 
vice problems with citizens inter- 
ested in improving their communi- 
ties’ educational facilities through 
libraries. This field work was another 
convincing proof of the tenacious 
belief that exists in the value of 
libraries as such. We found libraries 
of which we had no record whatever. 
Some group of women, determined to 
establish an American public library, 
had banded together to organize the 
X town library or the Y county li- 
brary. The newspaper publisher in 
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the town has a spare room in his 
building, the women put on a book 
drive, some apple boxes are nailed 
together, and with the help of some 
volunteers, presto, we have a li- 
brary — a county library, in fact, 
if we can believe the name. Deter- 
mination and hope that funds will be 
forthcoming in the future keep the 
struggling library plant alive. From 
information Miss Adams was kind 
enough to send me, Florida is no 
different from Alabama in that re- 
spect. Partial, embryonic service we 
call it, but the leaven of interest is 
present and that leaven can finally 
affect the entire state. 

Why, then, do we continue to dis- 
the need for library extension. If 
citizens gradually develop it of 
their own accord, because some one 
somewhere has used a library and 
knows what books and reading mean, 
why should we be so concerned that 
we in Alabama, you in Florida, as 
well as every other state inthe union 
need to promote library extension? 
These other citizens who enjoy li- 
brary service today paid for their 
libraries — let those who have none 
today do likewise. What is their 
plight to us who have libraries? We 
can’t wait that long. Civilization and 
western ideas of democracy are on 
trial now! 

Moreover, when we look more 
closely at much of our library service 
today, we find that this problem of 
library extension is actually two- 
headed. You may remember that Dr. 
Lowell Martin listed the elements 
of effective library service in the 
first chapter of A National Plan for 
Public "Eiteesy Service. First we 
must provide materials for the people, 
then distribute them to the people, 
and finally help them to use the 
materials. This we do through guid- 
ance. We arrange the material on 
our shelves so that it can easily be 
found. We analyze it through our 
catalogs and bibliographies. We pro- 
vide professional service, treating 
the reader’s individual needs. We 
offer information services and supply, 
in the larger libraries at least, spe- 
cialized adult activities, such as 
discussion groups, film showings, 
record concerts, and the like. 


Dr. Martin described dynamics of 
library service as (1) a sense of 
purpose, (2) a sense of the reading 
process, and (3) a sense of community 
life. How important these dynamics 
are to successful library service 
came home to me again last week 
through a letter from a friend who 
has worked in the same library since 
high school days. She was describing 
some of the changes that had taken 
place in the library, notably in the 
use of audio-visual aids. Apparently 
these innovations came in through 
the back door, so to speak without 
having been thoroughly thought 
through. They had been seen as 
**good Public Relations’’ in capital 
letters. This friend of mine, ordinarily 
mot a sour puss, has gotten almost 
dangerously fed up on the program. 
She wrote, and I quote her: ‘I’m so 
sick of public relations, I can hardly 
stand it. The children come in and 
want to visit the children’s room, but 
can’t because the doors are locked. 
There is a film showing to promote 
good public relations. Last week we 
had a staff meeting lasting for hours, 
trying to decide where, in the name 
of good public relations, the new 
television set that some one gave 
the library shall be placed. In the 
children’s room, of course. The poor 
youngsters listen to the radio all 
day, stare at television all evening, 
and then come tothe library and can’t 
even find a quiet place to read any 
more. Just wish we could keep the 
library as one place just for reading.”” 

You see, the elements of effective 
library service are presem in this 
situation, but the dynamics have 
mot been properly developed, it 
seems. Possibly the library’s sense 
of purpose is lacking in direction. 
No one apparently has taken the time 
to sit down and define the purpose 
of that library in that community at 
this time. Or, if the purpose has been 
defined, some members of the staff 
have not become convinced of its 
validity. Maybe the sense of com- 
munity life, which Dr. Martin stressed, 
is weak. A survey of the community 
might show that the place for the 
television set was not in the main 
library, but in one of the branches 

(Pleqse turn to page 18) 
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SCHOOL & CHILDREN’S LI 


Miss Audrey Newman, recently ap- 
pointed Consultant Instructional 
Materials, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Appointment of Miss Audrey 
Newman, of Madison, to the post va- 
cated by the resignation of Alice 
Pearce more than a year ago, was 
announced in early August. This ap- 
pointment, of vital interest to school 
libraries and librarians, as well as 
to the library profession at large, 
has resulted in a wave of approval 
for the appointee, and in congratu- 
lations to the State Department of 
Education for the acumen shown in 
making their selection. 

Born ‘‘Florida years ago,”’ to quote 
Miss Newman, in Madison, she took 
her A.B. degree at FSU while it was 
still FSCW. She followed that with 
an M.A. in English, earned at the 
University of Florida. She has com- 
pleted all course work connected 
with a Masters in Library Science 
from FSU, and should receive this 
degree in January, 1955. 

Meantime she has assumed her 
new duties by visiting pre-school 
conferences in Brooksville, Persy, 
Gilchrist county, Key West, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Scuart, Okeechobee, and 
Orlando. Charlotte Stienhans, Ele- 
mentary Education Consultant ac- 
companied her on this introductory 
tour. 

Miss Newman brings to her work 
ten years experience as a teacher 
of English and as librarian in Char- 
lotte, Marion and Madison counties. 
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In this latter county she served for 
four years as Materials Supervisor. 
In Starke county she spent five 
years as Materials Coordinator (li- 
brarian) for the Bradford County 
High School in Starke. From time to 
time she assisted with workshops, 
was on the staff of the Demonstra- 
tion School Library while Sara 
Srygley travelled for the state de- 
partment, and taught library courses 
one summer term at UF. 

In 1952-53 she served as chairman 
of the Florida Association of School 
Librarians. She also spent two years 
as a member of the Classroom Teach 
ers Board of the FEA, her term end- 
ing in July of this year. 

With such wealth of experience and 
thoroughly adequate preparation the 
library profession in the state looks 
forward to Audrey Newman’s bril- 
liant execution of her new job, and 
offers her warm felicitations as she 
begins her work. 


1954 ACCREDITATION STANDARDS 
ADOPTED FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


From Lucille Cotton, Chairman of 


the School and Children’s Libraries’ 
Section, comes a note to this effect; 
“May Pearce of Gainesville is the 
elected section editor, but is on 
vacation. I am not at all journalistic 
and shall not attempt to serve as 
editor protempore. However, I am 
enclosing excerpts concerning li- 
braries from ‘Standards for Accredi- 
tation of Florida Schools,’ State 
Department of Education, which 
were adopted in April, 1954. These 
should be of special interest to 
school librarians, and children’s 
librarians should likewise appre- 
ciate the fact that we are gaining 
impetus.”’ 

Having thus modestly denied any 
journalistic prowness, Lucille pro- 
ceeds to enclose a document that 
Florida Libraries is delighted to 
publish. Many, many people, in- 
cluding active PTA’ers want to 
know these facts. They are of value 
to every working librarian. Since 
the Standards included are lengthy, 
we may have to publish them in 
two sections. At any event, they 
begin as follows. 


INTRODUCTION 


SECTION II 
Operational Factors 


IV Instructional Materials 


A. Library or Materials Center Services 


1. Minimum Library or Materials Center Organizations 
a. Library services shall be provided for pupils at all grade levels of the 


elementary school. 


b. Library services shall be provided for secondary pupils according to the 


pattern shown below: 


(1) A school of less than 100 pupils in membership through centralized 
library staffed by part-time librarian or faculty committee. 

(2) A school of 101 to 300 pupils in membership through centralized li- 
brary staffed by a librarian devoting at least one-half time to these 


services. 


(3) A school of 301 to 1000 pupils in membership through centralized 
library with two full-time librarians. 


2. Materials 


a. The school library or county materials center shall be the center for the 
dissemination of all the printed and audio-visual materials other than 
textbooks essential for the planned instructional program. 

. Instructional materials and services shall be available to students and 
teachers every period during the day. 
. An index to all school owned instructional materials shall be available 


in the library. 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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.AND TALKED TO CAESAR 


It starts with a question—just one. “How does the tele- 
phone carry my voice?” Sue wonders. She knows she'll find 
the answer in THE Book or KNow.ence. And in a fewseconds 
she has it . . . in an article as technically correct as careful 
revision can make it. Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages 
was completely changed . . . an example of the continuous 
revision that keeps this reference work modern, But Sue doesn’t 
stop there. Intrigued by the graphic news-type pictures, 
fascinated by the easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds . . . and the next. Before long, the 
mind that asked idly how a telephone works is buzzing with 
facts on the life of Caesar! 


Here is a reference work that is unique because it actu- 
ally makes the child want to read. Here is a work that thiriks 
the way the child does, in ever-widening areas of interest . . 
stimulates the curiosity that is the librarian’s greatest ally 

.. helps in every way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
Put into use, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE .. . with its 20 
large volumes covering 7,600 pages, its 12,700 informative 
pictures (hundreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index references and cross-references . . . 
itself a valuable asset in ubraries everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the latest 
edition of Taz Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


is proving 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and ecto sets 
The aa Americana, —* cy be Book ideale 
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(From p. 15= PUBLIC LIBRARIES) 
in the poorer sections of the city. 
Most of the patrons using the central 
library possibly had television sets 
in their homes, whereas the users 
of a branch in a poorer neighbor- 
hood might not have been so blessed. 
Aside from this sense of purpose 
in extending and strengthening our 
library service today, we need a 
sense of community life since li- 
braries are community institutions. 
We need to achieve group insights, 
even as we achieve individual in- 
sights. The library described above 
may have been blinded by what other 
libraries are doing, instead of seeing 
more clearly what that particular com- 
munity requires. It seems fairly cer- 
tain that the second dynamic of ef- 
fective library service — the sense 
of the reading process — is apparent- 
ly even less understood than the 
other two in this as well as in count- 
less other libraries. We in Alabama 
as everywhere else still point proudly 
to our circulation statistics, with 
little regard for the important results 
of reading. Those of you who have 
fostered Great Books programs, or 
American Heritage discussion groups 
know from experience that the results 
in individual growth and mental sti- 
mulation far outweigh the numbers of 
books read. Perhaps all of us, trus- 
tees, head librarians and library 
workers, including the library staff 
to which my friend belongs, need to 
achieve more of the sense of the read- 
ing process in order to extend a 
higher quality of library service. 
If we are aware of both the ele- 
ments and the dynamics of good li- 
brary service, at what should we 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT HARD. BOOKS 


Our record of ae years success in 
this field as pioneers has enabled 
us to achieve a high percentage of 
results through our world-wide net- 
work of associate dealers, anti- 
quarians, collectors, agents and 


others, in the book field. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS 
TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge No obligation 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. F, 
N.Y. City 36 


a Please refer your readers to us 

when they ask for a a heal you cannot 
supply. We ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
SEND US LISTS. 
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then aim in our library extension pro- 
grams? We are faced, as we said 
before, by two elements, namely 
strengthening both the quantity as 
well as the quality of service. Your 
Statistics show that almost 60% of 
your population has access to some 
type of library service, but looking 
more closely, we find that the bulk 
of that total lives in urban communi- 
ties, and only about 10% of your 
rural population has any library 
service whatever. 

How can we proceed to achieve our 
aim? Louisiana used one method. In 
that case, Miss Culver faced a unique 
situation when she arrived in 1926 to 
inaugurate the Rosenwald Fund 
demonstrations. The only thing 
Louisiana had in its favor was a good 
library law, and two municipal li- 
braries, New Orleans and Shreveport, 
I believe. The drawback was that 
nobody seemed to care whether the 
state got any more library service 
or not. By means of a skillfully 
worked out demonstration, and some 
dynamic, vitally interested trustees, 
the program got under way. The rest 
is history that we all know. 

Few states today find themselves 
in a situation that is even remotely 
as devoid of library service as Loui- 
Siana was then. Moreover, we are 
garnering the benefits of a higher 
educational level in our country. 
Younger public officials are found 
here and there who have used chil- 
dren’s library service. For example, 
two of our libraries in Alabama, 
Eutaw and Geneva, are celebrating 
their golden anniversary this year, 
and in both cases, the grandchildren 
of the original founders and promoters 
are now using the service. So we are 
beginning toreap what we have sown. 

Under such conditions we can pro- 
ceed on the assumption that good 
service begets good service and 
that modern library service is con- 
tagious. We in Baldwin County, 
right across the line here, still have 
no regional library service, though 
we do have four small municipal li- 
braries in the county. More and more 
frequently we hear talk of regionaliz- 
ing with Mobile County, or maybe 
Escambia County to the east. We 
want our children to have the same 
benefits that the children in muni- 
cipal areas enjoy. We are no less in 
need of good information service, 
because we happen to live in a rural 
area, than our next door neighbors 
in Mobile. 

If this happens to be true of us 
there in Alabama, it is equally true 
of Florida and every other state. You 
were successful in getting a modern 
county and regional library law 
passed last year, so citizens can 


now proceed to establish better 
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who have compared all 


Library Binding Values 


Prefer 


“BOUND TO 
STAY BOUND” 


Books for Young 
People 


Catalogs and Lists 
on Request 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Huntting at 50 — The H.R. Huntting 
Company celebrates, among other 
things, fifty years of existence in 
1954. Charles A. Leunig, Executive 
Vice-President writes us that a 
number of their crafts- 
men with full forty years 
of service to their credit 
still pre-bind books in 
[gaithe famous Huntting 
Years ago, the 
, S company’ s founder, 
Henry R. Huntting told his friend, 
Clifton Johnson, a famous New Eng- 
land writer in the field of travel, of 
the company’s need for a trade-mark. 
Johnson suggested the figure, famil- 
iar now to libraries the world over, 
of the child intent on a story book, 
and facing left with back to all else 
but the book. Some years ago, Mr. 
Leunig continues, a foreign competi- 
tor enamored of the trademark, turned 
the child around, faced it to the right, 
and claimed the result as his trade- 
mark. However, since the Huntting 
child had been registered and the at- 
tempt to capitalize on the Huntting 
reputation was obvious the foreign 
gentleman had to withdraw and child, 
stool, book absorbed in a world of 
their own still spell Huntting to 
thousands of librarians. In spite of 
the advances in machinery, Huntting 
pre-binding is still largely a hand- 
craft, and the Huntting child trade- 
mark still presides as guarantor of 
the quality of the beautiful Huntting 
books. 


National Bindery Takes Bow in 
Color — This issue carried our first 
advertisement in color, thanks to 
Zack Haygood, of National Bindery. 
Zack wanted something distinctive, 
and we believe you'll agree he got 
it. It won’t be necessary to remind 
you to look his ad up. It will probably 
salute you pleasantly but unmistak- 
ably, and perhaps familiarly, as you 
turn the pages. We hear, via the 
gtapevine, that those who attend 
SELA will pick up a clever, clever 
souvenir at National’s exhibit. For 
our money it will have to be clever, 
clever, clever, to beat those match- 
book lipsticks he featured at a couple 


of our state conventions as well as 
the 1952 SELA. 


But Gaylord, can you use it to mend 
marriages? — One customer asked for 
another 9 rolls of the Permanent 
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Mending Tape and reported, ‘‘It 
worked beautifully on an 1846 Mar- 
riage Certificate belonging to a 
patron.’’ 

Besides using Magic-Mend, our 
liquid plastic adhesive for repairing 
books, etc., librarians have told us 
that this marvelous adhesive can be 
used for—reconditioning a set of En- 
cyclopedias; patching work clothes; 
labeling bottles; mending children’s 
toys; putting together broken phono- 
gtaph records; anchoring ribbons and 
flowers on hats. 

And now it's Library Binding Day 

(in Hlinois)-The Governor of Illinois, 
no less, the Hon. William G. Stratton 
in fact, proclaimed last June 17, 
“Library Binding Day in Illinois.’’ 
Not to be outdone, Mayor Ernest L. 
Hoagland of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
dedicated that city to its role of 
“Library Binding Capital of the 
World.’’ Behind all this well earned 
and well done furor was, of course, 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., whose 


INCREASE 


CIRCULATION 
at 


LESS COST 


facilities now include the Bound-to 
stay-bound, Monastery Hill, New 
Method and Treasure Trove Illustrated 
Covers, as outstanding features. A 
buffet luncheon served to numerous 
librarians who arrived in chartered 
busses; a Burgoo dinner (and we 
would like to know what that is), 
tours of the new building; and an 
address by Dr. Carl M. White, Dean 
of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, were rewarding 
items on a program reported in the 
June issue of Hiinois Libraries, as 
its lead feature. We have, until this 
very minute been opposed to all 
“days,”’ ‘“‘weeks,”’ and for that 
matter ‘‘queens’’ of everything from 
apples to zwieback. But to have a 
Library-something day, sort of re- 
stores our former idea that special 
dates are a good thing. In any event 
we congratulate Hertzberg-New Meth- 
od, Inc., and promise to come over 
for a sample the next time they stir 
up a mess of Burgoo. 
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Increase Circulation by: 
o Use of Jacket to attract readers. 
o Use of Jacket to vary reader interest. 


o Use of rear cover for library public 
Relations 
o Adding 


color and brightness to 
library. 


Da’) bro-dart 
petro 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


Save Dollars by: 
o Substituting for lacquering of books. 


o Use of Call No. Label instead of 
hand lettering book spines. 


o Eliminating cutting and pasting in of 
synopsis. 


o Eliminating at least 75% of rebinding. 


Please send us information and prices: 
Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers 





FLORIDA FIASCO: 


Rampant Rebels on the Georgia- 
Florida Border, 18 10-1815 


By REMBERT W. PATRICK 


An exciting account of the United 
States’ attempt to annex Florida 
from both Spain and England early 
in the nineteenth century, describ- 
ing the people involved and the 
diplomatic maneuverings as well as 
frontier life on the Georgia-Florida 
border. Dr. Patrick is neaa of the 
Department of History at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


$5.00 


FLORIDA'S FLAGLER 


By WALTER S. MARTIN 


This first authentic biography of 
Henry M. Flagler traces his life 
from youth to his association with 
John D. Rockefeller and the Standard 
Oil Company, and his later role 
as promoter of Florida. 


$4.00 


CONFEDERATE 
FINANCE 


By RICHARD CECIL TODD 


The story of the financial difficul- 
ties of the Confederacy and the 
expedients used to meet them at 
home and abroad, treating the 
Treasury Department, loans, notes, 
tariffs, and taxes, seizures and 
donations, and foreign operations. 


$5.00 


THE PARCHMENT 
PEACE: 


The United States Senate and 
Foreign Policy, 1920-1922 


By JOHN CHALMERS VINSON 


A full account of the Washington 
naval agreement, offering a de- 
tailed record of what happened in 
the White House and on Capitol 
Hill, as well as a study of the 
shift from presidential to senate 
ascendancy. 

$4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
PRESS a ATHENS 
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(From p. 16—SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S) 
3. Appropriations and Expenditures 


a. There shall be an annual papropriation and expenditure for library books 
and other printed materials amounting to not less than $1.00 per pupil 
from grades 1-12. 

b. There shall be an annual appropriation and expenditure for audio-visual 
materials amounting to not less than 50 cents per pupil, grades 1-12, for 
rental or purchase of films, filmstrips, slides, recordings, maps, globes, 
and other essential audio-visual materials. 

c. Audio-visual equipment, such as record players, projectors, recorders, 
shall be provided with regular school funds, just as other school equip- 
ment is purchased. 


B. Printed and Audio-Visual Materials 


1, Library Books—A well selected collection of library books shall be provided. 
2. Minimum Reference Collection 


a. The book collection shall contain a standard encyclopedia published in 
the last seven years. 

b. If the school contains more than 300 secondary pupils, there shall be at 
least two dictionaries and two sets of encyclopedias, of which one 


unabridged dictionary and one encyclopedia shall have been published 
in the last five years. 


. Magazines—The school shall subscribe regularly to a variety of current and 


suitable magazines which shall be made accessible to teachers and pupils. 


. Newspapers—A local and at least one newspaper with state and national 


coverage shall be provided regularly in the secondary school. 


. Vertical File—In any type of library organization an information file con- 


taining pictures, clippings, and pamphlets organized by subject shall be 
available for use in the entire school. 


. Audio-Visual Materials—Audio-+visual materials and equipment such as globes, 


maps, charts, films, filmstrips, recordings, museum materials, recorders 
and projectors shall be made available to all classes. 


- Policies—The policies relating to the library administration, the improve- 


ment of library services, and the selection of materials shall be cooperative- 
ly developed. 


. Availability—The library shall be open before school, after school, and 


during the school day for pupil and faculty use throughout the full school 
term. 


. Textbooks 
1. Legal Responsibility—Teachers shall be an understanding of their textbook 


responsibilities as specified in law and prescribed by State Board, county 
board, and school regulations, and Section 233.46, Florida Statutes. 


. Faculty Study—State Department publications and other official documents 


and releases with reference to textbooks shall be studied not only by indi- 
vidual faculty members but also by faculty study groups. 


. Conservation and Care 


a. Pupils shall be instructed in the care of books, and periodic inspections 
shall be made to ascertain and insure that the books in the hands of 
pupils are kept clean and free from abuse. 

b. Policies and procedures for economic use of books shall have been 
formulated and shall be in force. 


. Accounting and Accountability 


. There shall be a complete and accurate record of all of the books which 
have been distributed to pupils. 

. Annually a textbook inventory by actual book count shall be made; the 
results shall be apart of the textbooks report to the county superintendent. 

. Pupil responsibility shall be encouraged, and the state’s investment in 
property shall be protected by the application of uniform principles of 
pupil accountability and payment for lost and damaged books. 


(From p. 5~FLORIDA AND VATTE- 
MARE'S SYSTEM) 

were made and if so, for how long. 

Vattemare’s activities were prob- 
ably responsible for Governor James 
E. Broome’s statement to the 1854 
Legislature that the State Library 
had received ‘“‘large and valuable 
additions during the past year.” 
The duties of librarian, he said, 
were too onerous to be performed 
by the secretary of state as ex- 
officio librarian and that official’s 


office was too small for continued 
use as a library room. He therefore 
suggested that “a larger room should 
be provided, and a librarian appointed 
with a moderate salary.’’ 

Because that recommendation was 
ignored by the Legislature, the 
single volume of ‘‘Maison rustique’’ 
which recently found its way back to 
the State Library is the only book in 
our collection that was received 
through Vattemare’s system of inter- 
national exchange. 


F lorida Libraries , 





Ready for you from Dobbs Brothers 


Dobbs Brothers Library Binding Co. 


REBINDING AND RESTORATION OF BOOKS OF ALL TYPES SERVICE AND QUALITY WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED 


90 PALMER STREET, Box 927 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


September, 1954 


Dear Florida Librarians: 


At the end of a busy summer we want to take time out to say a warm THANK YOU for your patronage 


and for the encouragement and good will you have extended to us in our efforts to establish a Florida 
bindery to serve you, 


It is a pleasure to do business with the men and women in the school and public libraries of this state. 
If your library is listed among our regular accounts, we appreciate your business and we look forward to 


doing work for you for a long time to come. If you are not yet using our bindery, we would welcome 
the opportunity of serving you. 


We are here to help you with your rebinding problems. Let us hear from you -- and stop by to see us 
when in the vicinity of St. Augustine. 


Yours very truly, 
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(From p. 18—PUBLIC LIBRARIES) 
service for themselves if given the 
leadership which you as librarians 
and trustees can furnish. The old 
truth, “How can they believe in 
something they have not heard about” 
also applies to libraries. 

Extending the amount of library 
service available to our citizens 
presupposes that our state agencies 
can carry their functions properly 
and with sufficient financial support 
to make their work meaningful. As 
we look about us in this county, we 
are. finding repeated evidences that 
one of the principal requirements in 
any large scale extension program is 
a well staffed, strong state agency, 
State library associations have worked 
zealously to obtain legislative sup- 
port for stronger and more vital state 
agencies, 

Another requirement for a sound ex- 
tension program, whether in quantity 
or quality of service, rests in con- 
tinuous planning to precede action. 
Some years ago the state of Missis- 
sippi participated in the Southeastern 
Library Survey. Mississippi librarians 
and trustees knew where they wanted 


Doubleday Books 
8 Junior Literary Guild Books 
| Real Books @ Pre-bound Juveniles 


and a world of other good books 
for School and Public Libraries 


GARRETT F. LARKIN 
P.O. Box No. 197 
Winter Park, Florida 


representing 


DOUBLEDAY & COMP ANY, Inc. 
Institutional Department 


Garden City, New York 


FICTION SPECIALISTS 
TO THE NATION 
=Out of Print Fiction 
*Standard Catalog Fiction 
Over 150,000 titles in stock 
NATHANIEL DAME AND CO. 
19 Belmont Street 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


25 Years of Service to the Trade 
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to go and with adjustments appropri- 
ate to changing circumstances have 
been going ever since. 


It wouldn’t be realistic not to men- 
tion the need for money as one re- 
quirement in any extension program. 
We know very well that Alabama 
has more libraries today than it had 
ten years ago, because Mrs. Green 
and other supporters of library ser- 
vice were able to convince the legis- 
lature as well as local government 
that the state does have a responsi- 
bility to extend library service. The 
techniques of working with govern- 
ment officials and the legislature 
can be found in priat in library 
journals and other publications. 
Most of all the technique requires 
an innate awareness and feel for 
situations. Even more than that — 
practice! Legislators and public of- 
ficials are people generally devoted 
to the welfare of their communities 
and the state. They are beset by 
many problems, a fact which we need 
to understand. Most of all, we ought 
to recognize the fact that politics 
are impersonal. The day after tomor- 
row the big stumbling block in the 
path of progress will have been re- 
moved from the scene, because 
“progress is made over the dead 
bodies of those who oppose it.”’ 
Progress can only be made, however, 
if we are ready to spring into action 
as soon as the way is opened. 

The most important requirement in 
any extension program is the human 
element. We have touched on that in 
speaking of the state agency, but 
that is only part of the picture. Dr. 
Joeckel phrased this requirement ex- 
tremely well when he wrote ten years 
ago that we needed ‘“‘a reconversion 
of librarians generally to the old 
zeal for library extension which so 
profoundly motivated the early lead- 
ers of the movement. . .The task of 
library extension is big enough to 
demand the active support of all li- 
brarians. It should not be left to a 
small number of state library workers 
and county and regional librarians, 
with a few interested municipal li- 
brarians.’’ 

We in the southeast have some de- 
finite advantages in this struggle. 
We are a relatively new library area 
without the vested interests in many 
of our library programs that are char- 
acteristic of older parts of our 
country. We have learned from our 
pioneers and will, we hope, not make 
the same mistakes. We are conscious 
of the political process in which 
libraries are involved and we are 
involved and we are not afraid of 
it, because that is the stuff of which 
democracies are made. 


As one neighbor to another, let us 


assure you that library extension 
all its various phases is an excitin 
adventure. But it is even more thz 
that. Coupled with vision and patienc 
it is a steady, day-by-day, toug 
persistent determination that mor 
and better library service SH 
prevail in Florida, in Alabama, i 
every other state. That is the go 
we continually strive toward, an 
having reached one, another move 
on ahead for us. This is as it shou 
be, because as Browning expresse 
it so well, ‘“‘For what is Heaven fe 
except that a man’s reach should e 
ceed his grasp.”’ 


—_<§{or———_ 


(From p. 9-YOUR STATE LIBRAR 
will not establish a county libr 
until special legislation is passe 
providing for a locally designat 
board. Their objection is to appoin 
ment of the library board by th 
goveracr, as provided by the coun 
library law. 

The Friends of the Library in Leo 
County have pointed out that 
general law isin compliance with th 
constitutional requirement that 
state and county officers be elect 
by the people or appointed by th 
governor. They have stated thei 
willingness to support any loc 
legislation agreeable to the coun 
commissioners that will not cor 
flict with this constitutional pre 
vision. 

The county commissioners o 
Suwannee County have voted to ir 
clude funds for a county library is 
their budget for next year. 


Our Travelling Librarian 


Between the middle of June and 
the first of August Zella Adams” 
travels carried her from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to Key West, Florida, 
with only a four-day stop in Talla- 
hassee the last week of June. 

During her trip down the state she 
visited the 4-H Camp at Lake Frances 
near Sebring. The State Library this 
summer lent 150 books to each of 
the 4-H camps in the state. After 
seeing the use of the books and the 
delight of the children in them, Zell 
feels that the experiment was well 
worth the effort, 

As director of library extension, 
Zella has been invited to attend the 
National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation in Washington on Octobe 
4-6. This conference will be the 
successor to the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education of 1944, 
It is sponsored by the National 
Education Association through its 
Department of Rural Education, with 
the U.S. Office of Education as asse 
ciate sponsor. Membership in th 
conference is by personal invitation, 


Florida Libraries” 
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DAKOTA (SOUTHERN) MICROFILM SERVICE, INC. 


COMPLETE MICROFILM SERVICE, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
EASTMAN FILMSORT 








WYNN DOD. CREW, PRESIDENT 


cougtas LLOYD 
Vice-PRes. ano GENERAL MarR. 






September 1, 1954 







Dear Librarians: 






It was a great pleasure to meet so many of you in Pensacola at your 
April convention. I am grateful for the interest you showed in our 
exhibit and impressed with the importance you attach to MICROFILM 
im your Audio-Visual programs. 








I hope to call on many of you in the near future, to show you our 
equipment, to answer your questions. Meanwhile, here are some 
features of our service you may wish to think about, perhaps to write 
me about. 








MICROFILM and MICROCARD equipment 
for the small library as well as the large one. 
Micro-filming service and PROCESSING 
RIGHT HERE IN DELAND WITHOUT DELAY. 
A question-answering service about your 
audio-visual microfilm needs. 

Competent and willing advice about in- 
stallation of any A-V microfilm service. 










You will find DAKOTA (SOUTHERN) fair in price, prompt in service, 
courteous in all dealings. Let us hear from you soon. 






Yours sincerely, 


Leigh 9 ap 


Vice-President of Sales 











Please send information on 


















Library 
City & State 
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TELEPHONE 1907 
POST OFFICE BOX 60 
DELAND, FLORIDA 


FARMINGTON PLAN) 


in the humanities. “Experience had 
shown that materials, particularly 
serial publications, which today 
contain the most useful political 
and scientific information, must be 
obtained as they are issued or they 
are likely to be lost to libraries,’ 


Subject Classification of the Plan — 


It is to be remembered, however, 


that the Plan as it developed through 


its. first five years was based on a 
subject classification system of 
acquisitions, and a great number of 
valuable serial publications are not 
susceptible of neat classification by 
subject. Other problems enter in, 
such as pre-existing standing orders 
for numbered series, which libraries 
might already be receiving but not 
as a part of the Plan. 


Non-trade Publications 


It is to be borne in mind also that 
the Plan was worked out onthe basis 
of the acquisition of commercial 
books and pamphlets only, to be ob- 
tained from designated dealers in 
each of the countries covered by the 
Plan for the subjects represented in 
the classification scheme worked out 
by the Farmington Plan Committee. 
The outline of the development of 
the Plan makes clear the concern of 
those who were formulating it for 
eventually finding ways to acquire 
non-trade publications, including 
such materials as the proceedings 
and publications of learned societies 
and the series of monographs so com- 
monly issued under government 
sponsorship in various Latin Ameri- 
can countries. It was hoped for a 
time that a foundation grant might 
be secured which would enable the 
United States Book Exchange to 
serve as a central procurement 
agency, but attempts to obtain one 
have so far been unavailing. In fact, 
the only grant obtained to date was 
a small one from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration early in 1948° which made 


it possible to set up the original 


Farmington Plan Office in the New 
York Public: Library, where during 
that first year the receipts from 
France, Sweden, and Switzerland 
were classified and distributed to 
the participating libraries. How to 
resolve the question of non-trade 
publications remains one of the 
problems for which no feasible solu- 
tion has yet presented itself. 


Literature in the Plan 


A further restriction, though not an 
actual exclusion, which does not 
pear on the list as given in the 
an dbook is in the field of literature. 


Florida Librar 


(From p. 8~REFERENCE PROBLEMS: 








Obviously some criterion is essential 
as a basis for selection. In Farming- 
ton Plan Letter No.4, which appeared 
on June 18, 1951, Mr. Metcalf called 
attention to a previous suggestion 
that fiction supplied on the Plan 
be restricted to books generally re- 
viewed in critical literary periodi- 
cals of the country of publication. 
The same would presumably apply 
to dramatic productions, but no 
standards appear to have been ven- 
tured for the choice of poetry. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that two languages, but only 
two — English and Spanish — are 
divided on a geographical basis. 
The University of Illinois is re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of 
Spanish literature from European 
sources, while the University of 
California at Berkeley is to acquire 
that by authors of all non-European 
countries. In contrast, the University 
of California at Los Angeles is re- 
sponsible for obtaining all Portu- 
guese literature, whether it originates 
in Portugal, Brazil, or elsewhere. 


Functioning of the Original Plan 


It will be noted that a common 
factor in the seventeen countries 
from which materials are being se- 
cured on a subject basis is that they 
are all ones in which the official 
language is a major European one. 
Further the European countries 
listed all enjoy at least a reasonably 
well organized book trade. It is not 
surprising, however, considering 
the contrasting situations involved 
to find that in the statistics con- 
cerning receipts for 1952 as pub- 
lished in the Handbook, there are 
four countries omitted: Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and also Australia, 
which had been admitted only the 
previous year and was presumably 
in the process of working out pro- 
cedures. It was remarked that few 
books had as yet been received 
from those countries, a fact which 
brings us again to the matters of the 
relative importance of individual 
items in relation to the total output 
and the general question of selec- 
tivity. 

The contrast between the output 
which is available from Switzerland 
and that from Bolivia, its geographi- 
cally most comparable counterpart 
in South America, provides the basis 
for a pertinent illustration of the 
telativity of ‘“‘importance.’’ The 
first hasof course a highly organized 
book trade and a satisfactory nation- 
al bibliography. Yet the extent to 
which personal judgment enters in, 
even when belles-lettres are not 
under consideration, is forcefully 
demonstrated by the following test 
as described in the Handbook (pages 
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42 and 49). 

In 1949 the national bibliography 
of Switzerland, Das Schweizer Buch, 
had been checked by four librarians, 
all of whom had had some experience 
with book selection. Omitting fiction, 
drama, and poetry, they had checked 
for inclusion the 1,022 other items 
in the bibliography which seemed 
eligible if of cain value. Of 
this number the four agreed on only 
110 items, 85 by unanimous selection 
and the remaining 2 by a negative 
decision of no votes. On 396 titles 
there was a three-to-one division, 
with 164 receiving one vote each, 
and 232 receiving three apiece. On 
the remaining 516 there was a two- 
against-two vote, indicating that the 
disagreement was not caused by a 
lone dissenter. It is evident that the 
dealer charged with making the 
choice would have the great ad- 
vantage of having the materials 
themselves before him, and he would 
undoubtedly have a degree of famil- 
iarity with the writers, the pub 
lishers, and perhaps some of the 
subject fields in their national 
setting, but it is clear that a great 
deal rests on the factor of individual 
judgment. 

Bolivia, on the other hand presents 
a different type of problem. It is a 
country where commercial publica- 
tions other than newspapers are few 
indeed, and where the great majority 


of the Andean Indians do not read or 
speak the official language of the 
country. For even such items as 
are currently being published, no 
dependable bibliographical guide is 
available. 


Publications from Latin America 


The Library of Congress has had 
long experience in securing important 
publications from Latin America, 
and the Handbook states that the 
matter was given consideration at 
one of the 1950 meetings of the 
Association of Research Libraries. 
It seemed that Mr. Metcalf had urged 
dealers to supply more marginal 
materials, but that some of them had 
been discouraged by occasional 
complaints from libraries that they 
were receiving “‘insignificant’’ pub- 
lications which they did not want. 
On a later occasion he observed that 
most of the complaints as to the re- 
ceipt of unimportant material had 
come from libraries with relatively 
restricted acquisition programs. It 
should not be implied, however, that 
it is only with respect to the less 
literate and Europeanized countries 
of Latin America that this situation 
prevails. It is the all too general 
rule that even in those where book 

oduction is considerable, pub 

ishers sell only their own books so 
that each must be dealt with in- 
dividually. Even in the several Latin 

(Please turn to p. 26) 
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(From p. 25~REFERENCE PROBLEMS: 
FARMINGTON PLAN) 


American countries where much ex- 
cellent publishing is currently being 
done, there have been until recently 
only abortive attempts to provide 
anything resembling an adequate 
current bibliography. Cuba and Brazil 
are leading the way, however, and 
other countries have made notable 
advances of late. 


A Supplementary Plan Adopted 


In view of the difficulties of se- 
curing books and pamphlets on sub- 
ject fields such as those just men- 
tioned, the Committee on National 
Needs agreed in 1951 that the pub- 
lications of some areas might have 
to be divided among libraries by 
country rather than by subject. The 
discussion was particularly con- 
cerned with the Caribbean region. 
In addition interest was expressed 
in the acquisition of materials from 
the Middle East and Asia, thereby 
introducing a language factor which 
it was recognized few libraries 
would be prepared to cope with 
easily. 


The University of Florida Joins the 
Plan 


In response to an invitation in 1952 
to assume responsibility for Carib- 
bean publications, the University of 


Florida Libraries agreed to do so 
for those of the West Indies, includ- 
ing the European mainland posses- 
sions, but at least forthe present not 
for Puerto Rico, as it is assumed that 
the Library of Congress receives 
from that Commonwealth copyright 
copies of all publications which are 
of interest under the Plan. This of 
course does not mean that the Uni- 
versity intends to refrain from the 
acquisition of Puerto Rican mate- 
tials, but only that it has not yet 
obligated itself to secure “all 
publications.’’ 


The University of Florida was 
among the first to initiate this sec- 
ond type of arrangement, under which 
it began in June 1952 to attempt to 
secure publications in all subjects 
covered under the Plan from all parts 
of the West Indies. The tem is 
interpreted in the broad sense as 
used by the Caribbean Commission 
to include the Guianas and British 
Honduras or Belize. However, for 
the present at least, responsibility 
is notassumed for ‘‘all publications’’ 
from Puerto Rico, for it is assumed 
that as a Commonwealth of the 
United States it sends to the Li- 
brary of Congress for copyright pur- 
poses copies of all books and pam- 
phlets which would be of interest 
under the Plan. 


Most every community is confronted with much 


the same problem in supplying Easy Books for the 
first 3 grades. 


We have beaucoup of these as low as 83¢ in 


PARAGON BINDINGS. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


LIBRARY BOOKS - JUVENILES - 


DURABLE BINDINGS 


P. O. BOX 57 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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The Second Form of the Plas 
Operation i 


It appears that the first library to 
undertake the blanket coverage of a 
country was Harvard, which in 1951 
began its age to secure Irish pub- 
lications in all subjects. According 
to Part VI of the Handbook there are 
only four other libraries which are 
responsible for more than ten politi- 
cal or geographical units: North- 
western (parts of Africa), Brandeis 
(The Middle East), Cornell (South- 
east Asia), and the New York Public 
Library (parts of Africa). 

Libraries operating under this 
second form of the Plan follow the 
same procedures as the others for 
sending preliminary catalogue cards 
to the Union Catalogue at the Library 
of Congress within a month of the 
receipt of each volume and for sup- 
plying copy for cooperative catalogu- 
ing if the book seems to merit such 
recording. They are likewise re- 
sponsible for making the materials 
they acquisition available on their 
usual terms for interlibrary loan or 
photographic reproduction. 

A difference is that since these 
operations are completely decentral- 
ized, in contrast to the operations of 
the Farmington Plan Office, and 
since it is assumed that a sizable 
portion, perhaps the great majority 
in some cases, of materials received 
from various of the entities covered 
on an “‘all publications’’ basis will 
be acquired as gifts or exchanges, 
the same types of statistics as to 
books received and their cost will 
not be available as are those for ac- 
quisitions through Farmington Plan 
dealers and the central Office. Part 
V of the Handbook gives such sta 
tistics as were available for 1948- 
1952. 


The Plan Positive in Approach 


It should be emphasized in closing 
that the Plan is entirely positive in 
its approach. The fact that one li- 
brary is under obligation to acquire 
materials does not affect. what other 
libraries do to meet their own de- 
sires or needs except possibly that 
it may help pave the way in some 
instances for more satisfactory ac- 
quisition procedures. While only one 
library is specifically the F armington 
Plan representative for any one as- 
signment, it is understood that the 
program is a minimum one, and in 
many cases it is highly desirable 
that there be secured and made avail- 
able more than the single copy which 
Plan members are responsible for 





attempting to obtain. Another library — 
may be more successful in given in- § 


stances, and there is always the ele- 
ment of judgment, as was illustrat 











Florida Libraries — 








by the case of the purchases in 
Switzerland. 

The University of Florida Libraries 
feel that they have made a creditable 
degree of progress in their first 
year under the Plan, but space is 
not available at this time for even 
what might be called a progress re- 
port. However, questions will be 
welcomed, as well as whatever co- 
operation may be offered. 


(From p. 6~WELCOME MEETS ITS 
MATCH) 

closing with the inaugural address 
of President-elect Mumford, In be- 
tween were the usual sectional 
meetings, luncheons, and concerts. 
One of the highlights in the enter- 
tainment realm was the demonstra- 
tion by Mr. Milton Lord, along with 
several hundred others, that square 
dancing is an enjoyable part of a 
librarian’s pastime. 

One of the interesting meetings 
was the University Libraries section 
of A.C.R.L. The emphasis was on 
librarians as distributors of knowl- 
edge, rather than collectors of books, 
whether the library be on a research 
or instructional level, student- 
centered or subject-centered. Mr. 
McDiarmid designated the University 
Library as the ‘“‘workshop of the 
teaching program,’’ and indicated 


that in promoting the idea of “‘Knowl- 


edge, a Free People’s Surest 
Strength,”” librarians should make 
clear to students there are many 
sides to every question. 

There was the usual enjoyment of 
seeing old friends, meeting new peo- 
ple, and exchanging ideas. It was 
comforting to learn at Minneapolis 
that the negative approach to a prob- 
can lead to success, perhaps at the 
tisk of displeasing persistent li- 
brarians, Apparently the H.W. Wilson 
Company’s successful existence is 
due as much to the late Mr. Wilson’s 
ability to know when not to publish 
as when to publish an index. 


CHARLOTTE A. SMITH, 
LIBRARIAN, STETSON UNIVER- 
SITY, DELAND 


My trip to ALA this year was 
strictly business. There was too 
little time for visiting with friends 
and no time for attending social 
functions. In fact, I was an eager 
beaver, and went to the pre-conven- 
tion meetings of the Buildings In- 
stitute in St. Paul, These I found to 
be very much worthwhile. The program 
consisted of three parts, including 
(1) discussion of technical points 
dealing with programming and making 
preliminary drawings for building, 
(2) discussion of buildings soon to 
be built or recently built, (3) a visit 
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to St. Cloud Teacher’s College 
Library, which is now two years old. 
In this way those of us with build- 
ing problems secured invaluable 
help from three points of view. 

If you ever desire an unusual place 
to stay in Minneapolis, I recommend 
the Mark Twain Hotel, which I 
thought was charming. Here it is 
possible to get an efficiency — 
ment complete with stove and re- 
frigerator for $5.00 per day. I had 
great fun. 

My post-convention trip was vastly 
interesting, although different from 
the usual trip of this sort. Mine was 
really an extension of ALA, since 
I visited new libraries. The tour in- 
cluded the expensive library at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College (it cost 
almost $4,000,000) and the handsome 
buildings at Rice Institute and the 
University of Houston. 


GEORGE OLSEN, CATALOGER 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES, GAINESVILLE 


It was almost like getting back 
home to be in Minneapolis and the 
old home state after several years 
absence. Several changes were at 
once apparent, and one of these was 
the absence of street cars, for the 
Twin Cities had once boasted of the 
best street car system in the world. 
One way traffic on some of the loop 
streets was something new, as were 
several five level structures for car- 
parking. A visit to Nicollet Park to 


see an American Association ball- 
gamé was not a new experience, but 
a trip tothe top ofthe Foshay Tower, 
a meal in the Men’s Grill at Dayton’s 
and a tour through the Augsburg 
Publishing House (best known for 
its annual Christmas) were all new 
and enjoyable events. 

Any one attending his first ALA 
must surely be impressed by the size 
of the delegation, the attendance at 
the General Sessions and by the 
large number of meetings scheduled. 
Especially enjoyable and helpful, I 
thought, was the Monday evening 
session in the Auditorium and the 
reception which followed it; the 
Friday fen at the Uni- 
versity and Tuesday programs 

(Please turn to p. 28) 


WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLERS 


FOR 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Magazine Subscriptions 
THE GEORGIA NEWS CO. 
152-162 PARKER STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Charging books is easier, faster and more accurate 
when you use the Electric- Automatic Charging Machine. 


The proof of the charge is automatically printed on 


the card! 


The details are available in an attractive brochure. 


Write for a copy today. 


FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE 


WESLEY SUMMERS 
4181 London Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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on the Campus (including the Tues- 
day evening session at the Municipal 
Auditorium). 

Someone has said that if there are 
any doubts as to the worthwhileness 
of an organization they may be dis- 
pelled by attendance at one of its 
large conventions. The information 
and inspiration received are bound 
to be more than convincing. I be- 
lieve we are all looking forward to 
Philadelphia in 1955. 


ZELLA ADAMS, HEAD, STATE 
EXTENSION SERVICE FOR 
LIBRARIES, TALL AHASSEE 


I am not at all sure how personal 
my remarks should be. I would like 
to say that the most exciting day of 
the entire conference for me, was 
Thursday when I had red raspberries 
and cream for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. In addition, I would like to 
comment on the hospitality of the 
Minnesotians. One of the high points 
was the County library tour which 
took us out around Lake Minnetonka, 
and ended with a lovely tea at the 
home of the chairman of the library 
board of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 










CHARLES W. 





LIBRARY BOUND 


Send for our 
1954 GUIDE TO GOOD READING 


FOLLETT AWARD WINNERS 


1954 Little Wu and the Watermelons 

By Beatrice Liu Ages 8-11 $2.80 Net 
1953. Tornado Jones 

By Trella Lamson Dick Ages 10-14 $3.16 
1952 Thirty-One Brothers and Sisters 

By Reba Paeff Mirsky Ages9-14 $3.16 Net 
1951 All-Of-A-Kind Family 

By Sydney Taylor Ages 8-12 $3.16 Net 
1950 Johnny Texas 

By Carol Hoff -Ages 8-12 $3.16 Net 


Other meetings which I attended 
faithfully were those held for ex- 
tension librarians at 8:30 a.m. Mon- 
day through Friday. It was a struggle 
to get there, but well worth it after 
you had arrived. I picked up several 
ideas that might be used in Florida. 
This conference did not differ too 
much from other ones in that you 
spent your time trying to see and 
talk to all the people you wanted to. 
I had several 7:15 breakfast dates, 
because that seemed to be the only 
time anybody had free. 

As you probably know Miss Dodd 
and I got to Minneapolis Thursday 
night so we could attend the confer- 
ence of State Librarians. This gave 
us aM opportunity to get well ac- 
quainted with State librarians and 
Extension workers from many other 
states. 


WINSTON R. (RED HENDERSON, 
ORLANDO’S ALBERTSON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


For your report, you may say, if 
you want to, that I participated in a 
panel discussion on adult education 
projects in libraries. (Perhaps the 
words “‘appeared on a panel’’ would 
be more correct.) The most signifi- 
cant thing about this particular pro- 
gram was that it was surely the 
largest panel ever to appear any- 
where — 22 persons. This being my 
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Our Florida Representative, Mr. Ray Collins, 
FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK CO, (Division of Wilcox & Follett Co.) 








will be calling on you soon. 






Chicago 5, Illinois 








first attendance at an ALA confer. 
ence, I was duly impressed by the 





grandiose circumstances, particular 
ly the accommodations given the 
exhibitors. I was disappointed in the 
programs, first because of the many 
programs which made it impossible to 
attend more than half of them, and 
second, because of a general lack 
of spontaneity and sincerity projected 
by those who spoke. 

One of the most pleasant aspects 
of the conference was the opportunity 
it gave me to renew acquaintances 
with a number of former classmates, 
Another was in meeting and talking 
with librarians from all sections of 
the country. 


MABLE REYNOLDS, CATALOGER 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
LIBRARIES, GAINESVILLE 


Minneapolis: Especially appre 
ciated the characteristic manner of 
the people; liked the spirit of their 
great university; admired its library 
as one of the top ten in the country; 
found its Northrop Auditorium in- 
spiring for the variety of programs 
offered by its gallery, library and 
auditorium; relaxed in Coffman Union 
long enough to want to be a college 
woman again, The libraries which 
interested me are the: James Ford 
Bell Room in the University Library, 
the Minneapolis Athenaeum collec- 
tion, St. Mark’s Episcopal Cathedral 
Library, the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts Library, and the American 
Swedish Institute Library. Favorite 
display: Sinclair Lewis material. 
Most worthwhile ALA meeting: Ameri- 
can Heritage Project. Disliked: 
breakfast, bells ringing as street 
lights changed, leaving the Twin 
Cities. 


DE LYLE P. RUNGE, LIBRARIAN, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
ST. PETERSBURG 





The best part of this ALA was the 
opportunity it afforded to meet old 
friends in the profession and to talk 
with new ones, I always find the 
inter-change of ideas helpful. 

I was critical of the great scatter- 
ing of meeting places, enjoyed the 
exhibits, wasn’t particularly im 
pressed by the calibre of the 
speakers. 


LILLY CARTER, HEAD, ORDER 
DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES, 
GAINESVILLE 








The two meetings (unique in that 


I was the only UF librarian present) 
that I would mention are the Audio 


Visual Round Table, which 
(Please turn to p. 
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organizational, and the Acquisitions 
Round Table, which was at this point 
dissolved to become a part of the 
Acquisitions Board, 

Two speakers — one from Harper 
Brothers (publisher) spoke on the 
problems of reprinting, and a second, 
Mr. Miller, University of Indiana, 
Director of Libraries, who spent a 
year in France and talked on this 
subject — were interesting. 

I believe the primary benefit from 
such a huge conference is the re- 
newing of former acquaintances of 
other conferences, library school, 
etc., and meeting new people, making 
new friends, From the new acquaint- 
ances and discussions with them, I 
learned a great deal about how other 
University libraries handle situations, 
and when I return to work shall look 
over our set up with a critical eye 
to see if their methods might be ap- 
plicable, 


Thanks to the American Library 
Association and to Minneapolis for 
a great Conference. Thanks to the 
Florida librarians for their reports. 


naspcencdaiihdilnidiciaigsediioe 
(From p. 12— COLLEGE AND 

SPECIAL LIBRARY NEWS) 
was formerly Librarian at Slippery 
Rock, and later at Pennsylvania 
College for Women. At present she 
is happily anticipating the retum of 
her son and his wife, Captain Wilbur 
Hansen, U.S.M.C. and Mrs. Hansen, 
from Honolulu, where Captain Hansen 
has been stationed for the past two 
years. 

Gladys Henderson is back at Mills 
Memorial Library having spent her 
vacation at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
It was real warm there — 115° she 
says. Yes, she even tried the famous 
baths. 

And now it’s September — Vaca- 
tion days are over — Summer projects 
must halt — All must be in readiness 
for the new school year 1954-1955. 


NEW BUSINESS 

Your editor would be most happy 
to receive any “‘news notes’’ from you 
during the coming year. Just mail a 
card to her at Mills Memorial Library, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 

Visitors in Minneapolis to attend 
the ALA convention June 20-26 in- 
cluded the following representatives 
of the University of Florida: Miss 
Vivian Prince, Miss Frances Apper- 
son, Mrs. Harriet Skofield, Mr. George 
Olson, Mr. Stanley L. West, Miss 
Mable Reynolds, Mr. Walter Lantz, 
and Mr. Fred Bryant, The last two 
staff members also attended the 
Medical Library Association meeting 
in Washington. 
September, 1954 
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GOMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 


1954 Edition 


You expect up-to-dateness and adequate coverage in a 
teference set — you get both in Compton’s — and more. 


In 1954, Compton’s policy of continuous revision plus 
continuous building resulted in a physical expansion of 
206 pages . . . 680 new amd extensively revised articles 

. 1190 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. All 
these new materials further enrich and expand the finest 
Compton's ever. 


Write for information on the great 1954 edition and for 
free copies of the following outstanding articles: THOMAS 
JEFFERSON and HOW TO TELL A STORY. 


Earle M. Black, District Manager 
F. E, COMPTON & COMPANY 


for Prompt and Efficient Service on your orders © 
for: 


BOOKS - LIBRARY SUPPLIES - 
MAGAZINE COVERS - 
PRE-BINDING and REBINDING - 


Send your orders 
to 


Standard School Service 
3827 First Ave. No. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ASK US ABOUT OUR 
BOOK FAIR SERVICE 


HUGH ROBERTS. Representative 
Lakeland, Florida 





CORAL GABLES FLORIDA 


ADEQUATE EE 
LIBRARN SERVICE & 


THE LEGISLATIVE YEAR 


The approach of another legislative session offers 
once more an opportunity for librarians and other citi- 
zens of Florida to consider the position of our state in 
regard to library service. While other states of the South- 
east devote from $100,000 to $600,000 to the extension 
of library service, and offer bookmobile and deposit 
stations in 60 to 90 per cent of their counties, Florida 
boasts of two counties out of sixty-seven with county- 
wide library service. 

The legislative program sponsored by the Florida Li- 
brary Association at the last session of the legislature 
was 50 per cent successful — the county library law 
was amended to facilitate the establishment of such 
libraries, but the proposed legislation providing funds 
to implement and encourage library development was not 
passed. 

The bill which failed provided for State aid in the 
establishment of a county library on a dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis up to $10,000 the first year, and on a 
one for two basis in the second year. This could mean 
up to $15,000 for a county from State funds in a two 
year period. 

A combination of two counties could thus be assured 
of a maximum of $70,000 over a two year period, taking 
into account full provision of local funds. The devel- 
opment of interest within counties sufficient to meet 
such a program is a problem requiring the time and ener- 
gies of an organized group of citizens, cognizant of the 
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benefits to be derived from good library service. A de 
monstration of such service in one or two areas may b 
necessary before others can be convinced. To provid 
such a demonstration, it may be desirable first to 
cure a special fund for the State Library for this purpo 
Successful operation of such a project as an extensic 
function would perhaps be the best justification to su 
ceeding legislatures, as well as a stimulus to le 
pride in other communities. 

In the event such a program is considered a minimu 
of $100,000 should be appropriated to the State Library 
for the biennium for Library Extension, exclusive of th 
normal budgetary provision for the State Library. 

Florida has been a leader in many fields, but h 
fallen short in the area of library service. For a s 
taking pride in its educational development, it is ¢ 
pecially discouraging to see this major factor in ad 
education neglected. 

It is not the purpose here to define the nature of 
islation to be*presented to the next legislature — rathe 
it is intended to emphasize that each member of F 
should become active in pressing local legislators t 
think about library needs, about backward status 
library service in Florida, and to urge them to go 
Tallahassee prepared to support such legislation as t 
FLA Legislative Committee may propose. 


Archie McNeal 


Florida Librarie: 
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